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‘‘CHOICE FRUITS.” 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM DICKES, 


On the copestone of a garden wall, in a bright sun- 
light, are two luscious peaches just plucked from a tree 
trained on the sunny side of the sheltering wall. The 
rich bloom still rests on their rosy cheeks. Near, a 
branch of purple grapes with the stem, tendrils and a 
green and crimson leaf, to relieve the high color of 
the purple and gold; while, to complete the picture, 
a modest bunch of white grapes, apparently a part of a 
cluster some time deprived of the sustenance of the 
parent stem, and a honey-bee sipping the escaping juice, 
make up a rare gem with a naturalness seldom attained 
in chromo-lithography, and rarely excelled by the brush. 
Size, 914 x14 inches. Purchasers of either 
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will receive this elegant Imported Chromo for the sum 
of 30 cents, which amount includes the price of the paper 
with which it is offered. This Gom is not to be sold in 
any other way for less than $3.00, the price to picture- 
dealers, and only subscribers to the papers named who 
remit 20 cents to the publishing office, and patrons who 
buy this paper and the chromo for 30 cents will be able 
to obtain it at this nominal price. News-dealers every- 
where will supply the picture with the numbers indi- 
cated, or patrons may remit 30 cents to the publishing 
office, and the paper and chromo will be sent free, Ad- 
dress, Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








SIGNIFICANT DECISIONS. 


HE recent decisions by which the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in two distinct cases, has declared that 

the so-called Enforcement Act of May 31st, 
1870, is unconstitutional and void, have 
come very opportunely to express the judg- 
ment of reason ard law upon the evil temper 
which ruled in the legislation of Congress 
during the heyday of Republican predomi- 
nance in that body. It has been said that 
the judgment passed upon men and measures 
in our country by the enlightened public 
opinion of Europe may be assumed to 
represent for us the probable adjudications 
of impartial history, insomuch that this 
enlightened public opinion performs for our 
living age the judicial function of a ‘‘ con- 
temporaneous posterity.” 

However this may be, it is certain that 
the decisions pronounced by the Supreme 
Court upon political questions, arising under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
afford to us the best possible standards by 
which we may try the wisdom or conscien- 
tiousness of our legislators. In the cases 
arising under the Enforcement Act, this 
exalted tribunal has been compelled to 
analyze the recent legislation of Congress 
in the serene atmosphere of legal reason 
and of constitutional law. The result of 
the analysis is before us in the shape of 
lucid and well-considered judgments which 
pronounce the Enforcement Act to have 
been so loosely drawn that in some of its 
sections it transcends the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Constitutional Amendment 
under color of which it was enacted, while 
in others the language of the statute is so 
vague and uncertain as to create a ‘‘ miser- 
able servitude” from which the subjects of 
the law can be relieved only by its judicial 
abrogation. 

This is, indeed, a grave reflection to be 
pronounced by our highest judicial tribunal, 
composed almost entirely of Republican 
Judges, upon the legislation of a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government. The Enforce- 
ment Act, as everybody knows, was passed 
by the Republican majority in both Houses 
of Congress under the whip and spur of 
party, and against the earnest opposition of 
the Democratic minority, who resisted the 
passage of the law on the very grounds 
which have now been affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

It is a source of gratulation and of 
thanksgiving that, with these judgments 
before us, we may again confide in the 
Supreme Court as the bulwark of the Con- 
stitution and the breakwater of party pas- 
sion. But what are we to think of the 





party which, in the plenitude of its power 
and in the reckless pursuit of its sectional 
ends, has not scrupled to give the shape and 
form of statute law to the expression of a 
political ambition which was seen at the 
time to overleap the barriers of the Con- 
stitution ? It was well-known at the date of 
its enactment that the Enforcement Law was 
meant to serveas an engine of political power 
in the Southern States. Passed under the 
guise of protecting the newly enfranchised 
blacks from illegal discrimination, it was 
intended for use as an agent of intimidation 
in the conduct of elections at theSouth. In 
this latter capacity it has more than once 
served a useful purpose to party managers 
like Spencer, Ames and Kellogg. We can, 
therefore, easily imagine the chagrin with 
which these exemplary worthies are called 
to contemplate the wreck that has so sud- 
denly overtaken an important part of ‘‘ the 
machine,” hitherto worked so effectively 
by their dexterous and not over-cleanly 
hands. 

That recognized organ of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington, the National Repub- 
lican, in commenting on this righteous 
intervention of the Supreme Court, avows 
the opinion that ‘‘it will strike terror to 
the hearts of thousands of loyal voters in 
the South.” We can well conceive that it 
will ‘‘ strike terror’ in the hearts of the 
corruptionists who have so long led the 
‘* loyal blacks” to the polls as the passive 
herd is driven to the shambles. These un- 
tutored citizens of African descent have 
heretofore been sedulously trained by the 
party managers to believe that their rights 
and liberties were held under the exclusive 
protection and favor of Federal law. For 
the maintenance of their electoral rights 
and liberties they will now depend no 
longer on Enforcement Acts, but on the 
same Constitution and laws which guard 
the franchises of the white man. We have 
every reason to believe that the result will 
be most salutary in promoting their politi- 
cal education, and perfecting their genuine 
enfranchisement. The sorceries so long 
practiced on their unsophisticated minds 
will be broken by their detection of the 
arts which have led them captive at the will 
of selfish and unprincipled charlatans. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court 
are, however, mainly valuable for the new 
confidence with which they are fitted to 
inspire the lovers of constitutional liberty 
in the land. After the stormy deluge on 
whose waters it has long been tossed, the 
ark of our national life begins to touch 
again the peaks of Ararat. We cannot for- 
get that there was a time when the surges 
of political passion instead, of being broken 
by the Supreme Court, were wont to break 
over it till they buried our highest bench 
of justice from the sight of the people. 
We need but recall the well-remembered 
‘*McCardle case” to point a bitter moral 
in our recent political history. In this case 
a white citizen of Mississippi had invoked 
the privilege of habeas corpus under an Act 
of Congress which had been passed for the 
protection of the freedmen. His case was 
brought on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
and after argument was duly submitted to 
its decision. The Court took the case un- 
der advisement, and, as the result of its 
deliberations, had formulated an opinion 
adverse to the constitutionality of the Con- 
gressional Reconstruction Act, when the 
Republican majority in both Houses of 
Congress, being forwarned in some under- 
hand way of the coming decision, rushed a 
Bill through the forms of legislation by 
which the Supreme Court was stripped of 
its jurisdiction in the case before the 
opinion could be read from the bench! In 
the whole history of jurisprudence the 
reader may seek in vain to find a parallel 
to such a deliberate perversion of justice, 
under the sway of which, to use the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, ‘‘ Judgment was turned 
away backwards,” and ‘‘ truth fell in the 
street so that equity could not enter.” Such 
was the passionate violence with which the 
Republican Party overrode the Constitution 
and the laws in the days of its supremacy, 
and if the Supreme Court, by its latest de- 
cision, has been able to pluck some rem- 
nants of civil and political liberty from its 
jaws, we owe the happy result to the fact 
that the ascendency of the party has been 
broken, and that new ‘‘ Force Bills” can no 
longer be invented. 








TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS OF 
STATES. 


HE question of instituting accurate to- 
pographical surveys of States is now 
under consideration by several legislative 
bodies, especially in Massachusetts and 
New York, and is one of general applica- 
tion to all parts of the country. The linear 
survey of the early part of this century, in 
New York State, for example, was well 
enough in its day, but it is now time to 
have it superseded by thoroughly minute 
topographical measurements and delinea- 
tions, to be conducted by men trained in 
the schools of Western explorations, and 
in the accurate triangulations of the coast 
survey. While the topography of the coun- 
try is being laid down it would also be in 





order to review the geological features, 
and have the various rock horizons indi- 
cated upon detail maps, more definitely 
than it has been possible to do hitherto for 
want of a topographical map. The trian- 
gulation and mapping should precede the 
geological survey; but so soon as we have 
accurate maps, all the principal formations 
should be put down in distinctive colors, 
with explanatory keys, so as to prevent 
the enormous expenditure of money that is 
constantly made in the vain search for par- 
ticular rocks, which are known by geolo- 
gists to have no existence. The want of 
correct information in reference to the ab- 
sence of coal-bearing rocks within the 
bounds of the State of New York has occa- 
sioned the loss of enormous sums of money 
which individuals and companies have ex- 
pended in the vain search for zoal in 
regions where its occurrence was an im- 
possibility. It is a question whether as 
much money has not been wasted in this 
direction as would have paid for the most 
accurate survey of the State. Fortunately 
for New York, the geology within its boun- 
daries has been very thoroughly studied by 
Professor James Hall, whose publications 
on this subject have been the key for all 
similar work in the United States, and 
whose determination of fossils is put at 
the basis of all paleontological study in 
America. But even he had no way of ac- 
curately defining localities, for the want of 
a topographical map, and much of his work 
will have to be repeated as soon as a trian- 
gulation can be completed. 

A few years ago the value of collecting 
fossils was not appreciated by a majority 
of our citizens, and it was with difficulty 
that the necessary appropriations could be 
earried through the Legislature to pay the 
cost of collecting and of determining so 
many fossils and shells. It is now, how- 
ever, acknowledged to be of the utmost 
imyortance that fossils should be every- 
where collected, and their relations to dif- 
ferent coal measures and ore-bearing rocks 
be accurately determined. The topogra- 
phical surveys of England, France and Ger- 
many have repaid their cost a thousand- 
fold by the industries of various kinds 
which have been developed out of them. 
In England coal has been found, after a 
careful triangulation, by studying the lay of 
the rocks, its curvatures and the depth below 
the surface where certain strata ought to 
occur. In France the same mathematical 
calculation has enabled the Government 
to establish artesian wells in districts of 
country which were fast becoming unin- 
habitable in consequence of frequent 
droughts. In Germany extensive deposits 
of rock-salt have been predicted as a result 
of triangulation, and their working is now 
a great source of revenue to the country. 
The cost of the topographical surveys in 
those countries has been repaid many times 
by the discoveries which were made while 
the work was in progress. The same result 
is likely to follow in every State of our 
Union, and a due regard for the interests of 
the State should prompt all of the Govern- 
ments to take early steps towards starting 
the important work. Valuable contributions 
on the importance and uses of geographical 
and geological surveys were made to the 
North American Review for July and October, 
1875, by Professor J. D. Whitney, and re- 
cently a report on the same subject was 
addressed by Mr. James T. Gardner to the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York, setting forth the uses of a topogra- 
phical survey in ap exhaustive manner. 

Dr. J. J. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, has 
introduced a Bill at Albany authorizing the 
commencement of an accurate survey. It 
is estimated that fifteen years will be 
required to complete the work in New 
York, and that the cost need not ex- 
ceed ten cents anacre for the rural districts, 
and twenty cents for cities. An expendi- 
ture of $20,000 the first year, $50,000 
the second, and $100,000 the third, is 
about the rate at which the money will be 
required. Since the State of New York has 
47,000 square miles, it would not be safe 
to estimate the total cost of the survey at 
less than $6,000,000. As the real estate to 
be surveyed is worth four thousand millions 
of dollars ($4,000,000,000), the sum of 
$6,000,000 is not considered out of propor- 
tion for rendering the tenure of property 
secure, for equalizing taxation, and for fur- 
nishing detailed maps of the State upon 
which internal improvements can be based, 
and much undeveloped land can be brought 
into market. It is probable that several 
States will undertake the surveys at the 
same time in co-operation with the Coast 
Survey and with each other, in order to 
secure the accurate determination of levels 
and the adjustment of disputed boundaries. 
If New York and Massachusetts take the 
lead, other States will be likely to follow, 
and we may hope in the course of time to 
have an accurate map of the whole country. 








THE DIRECT CABLE. 


E have already had occasion, through 
these columns, to point out the im- 
mense advantages of the Direct Cable to 
the general public on both sides of the 
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Atlantic. The company was organized and 
the undertaking was carried through with 
the avowed intention of securing for the 
public the full benefits of competition; and 
when the line was opened on the 15th of 
September the fruits of competition were 
made apparent in the greatly reduced rates. 
The month of September had not expired 
when the traffic by the new line was inter- 
rupted. The line was repaired, and traffic 
was resumed on November 5th. The re- 
pairing vessel, Furaday, had scarcely arrived 
in England when the line was again broken 
on December 10th. On January 10th, 1876, 
the repairs were completed and the line 
was in good working order. For the third 
time, the line was broken, on January 23d. 
It was again repaired, and opened for busi- 
ness on the Ist of Mareh, since which time 
it has been in perfect condition, both elec- 
trically and mechanically. A company 
which, in spite of such reverses, perseveres 
with its undertaking, and, notwithstanding 
the efforts made to bring about an ‘‘amal- 
gamation,” adheres to its original purpose, 
ought to be rewarded, in the fullest meas- 
ure, by the confidence and support of the 
great body of the people. Happily, there 
is little danger of any amalgamation being 
effected. 

The report of the directors, presented at 
the annual meeting, March 25th, revives 
the startling story—a story which might 
seem incredible were it not for the evidence 
with which it is suppor.ed—that the cable, 
in every instance, was willfully and mali- 
ciously cut. Sir William Thornton and 
Mr. F. J. Bramwell, the two men in Great 
Britain best qualified to give an opinion, 
have both testified, after a careful examin- 
ation of the broken ends of the cable, that 
the fractures in the first and second in- 
stances were ‘‘caused by violence applied 
by an instrument, and not by decay, not by 
any abrasion or rubbing, or any influence 
of that kind.” And since the above re; ort 
was made, the directors have learned that 
the two ends of the fracture of January, 
1876, had been recovered, and that the evi- 
dence is conclusive that ‘‘the cable must 
have been brought up intact and then 
chopped through by an ax or hatchet.” 
This is one of the most astounding charges 
ever made by any body of men in any civil- 
ized community. Though less cruel in its 
character, and unattended with suffering 
and the loss of life, the erime charged, 
never: heless, rivals in iniquity the gigantic 
iniquity of Thomassen. Monstrous as itis, 
there is too much reason to believe that 
the allegation is well-founded. So long as 
this charge remains unexplained, an injus- 
tice is done, not to individuals or to com- 
pany organizations, but to the entire 
community. If such a crime has been com- 
mitted, it will be a dark stain on our 
modern civilizition; and the question will 
naturally arise in many minds, whether 
we are moving onward and upward to a 
higher plane of goodness and virtue, or on- 
ward and downward to a lower ?—whether 
what is so loudly boasted of as modern 
progress is, after all, an unmixed good? If 
these cables were thus repeatedly cut, they 
were cut in order to advance certain inter- 
ests, and by some humanly guided instru- 
ment or instruments. In what direction 
do these interests point? By whom was 
the work of destruction done? Investiga- 
tion might fail to bring the dark secret to 
light; but investigation is, nevertheless, 
needed. As we write it is reported that the 
cable is again broken, about twenty miles 
from Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 








OLD AMUSEMENTS REVIVED. 


HILE it may be true that there is no- 
thing new under the sun, still it is 
none the less refreshing to meet occasion- 
ally an old friend in the disguise of a new 
garb. Our pursuits vary with the changes 
of fashion. The caprice of a fair dame 
who takes the lead in matters of dress is 
the flimsy occasion that calls upon com- 
merce to supply the fabric which had been 
out of date for scores of years. In art and 
in all branches of industry the same rule 
holds true. Even in our amusements we 
repeat the ways of our ancestors, or revive, 
in old age, the recollections of our youth. 
There is nothing new about the parlor- 
skate. It was a pretty toy in our parlors 
twenty years ago, and had its day. Now it 
has suddenly blossomed out into a national 
pastime in England. Rinks that cover ten 
or twelve acres of ground spring up like 
gigantic mushrooms, almost in a night, and 
draw their thousands of enthusiastic pa- 
trons. Lords and ladies have smiled upon 
the sport, and good-naturedly brushed 
garments with the untitled multitude in 
mazy turns and twistings on the asphalt 
substitute for ice. Under the circum- 
stances, only a limited amount of grace 
can be reached, but the sum of en- 
joyment appears to be unbounded. Even 
the conservative British lexicon cpens its 
dusty covers to embrace new words suited 
for the occasion. ‘‘ Rinkualism,” ‘‘ rinko- 
grapher,” and ‘‘rinko-mania ” are strange 
to American ears, but familiar to the British 





paterfamilias whose purse, wont to open at 
the demands of shopkeepers and proprietors 
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of livery-stables, is now compelled to pay 
unceasing tribute to the rink. What though 
the medical journals predict that spines 
will be prematurely bent out of the line of 
beauty, and noses of every description be 
flattened to an excruciatingly acute angle? 
The rinking mania, on the other hand, opens 
up an endless vista of fancy dress féles, 
artistic reunions, charitable entertainments, 
lantern parties, and even solid literary 
gatherings. For, all classes in England are 
charmed by this attempt to realize, in the 
comfort of a drawing-room gathering, the 
pleasures that spring from the poetry of 
motion. Even Paris has caught the conta- 
gion, and recently made an experiment in 
the Cirque des Champs Elysées with much 
enthusiasm and success. Two orchestras, 
illuminations, costumes and masks, and a 
magnificent supper, prevented all danger of 
failure. By this time, perhaps, it may be 
written of that volatile people that they 
are a republic on wheels. 

Whether our fashionable folks will again 
take a cruise upon rollers is more than 
doubtful. It is searcely time to catch up the 
toy again. There is more exciting sport 
afoot here. Through the reeds and cab- 
bages of Jersey the serious sportsmen now 
pursue the quiking fox, while beauty looks 
on in dread—not for the fox, but lest the 
bounding horseman shall be thrown from 
his seat, and suffer fracture of the neck. 
Nor is this the only pastime we have im- 
ported from the mother-land for our cen- 
tennial delectation. It has been gravely 
advertised that as soon as Spring shall 
have fairly clothed the ground with green, 
and mottled the grass with daisies and dan- 
delions, a stage-coach of the ancient and 
most comfortable pattern will be driven 
daily from one of the first-class hotels to 
the fairest section of Westchester. A mem- 
ber of the Four-in-Hand Club is to hold the 
ribbons, but passengers are to be booked 
in due form, and pay properly for the ac- 
commodation. Half a dozen such vehicles 
are in preparation for the astonishment of 
quiet New Yorkers, one of them being the 
famous original Dorking coach, that for a 
long time was driven bya veritable Peer of 
the British realm. It may be added that the 
conservative element of up-town New York 
has been already startled by a movement 
in this line. The Dorking coach appeared 
on one of our avenues a few adys since, 
driven by a scion of the Knickerbockers, 
and occupied by ladies and gentlemen in 
fashionable attire. Its advent was an- 
nounced by the blowing of a large horn, 
whose notes would have delighted the soul 
of Sam Weller, and yet it may be questioned 
whether it awoke any desire among our 
youth to go and do likewise. The Ameri- 
can mind is progressive, always on the 
watch for something new. It is fond of 
open-air sports, but naturally prefers a ride 
on the locomotive to a roll in a stage-coach, 
or a trip in a balloon to a voyage on the 
Erie Canal. Yet, as variety is the spice of 
life, even the most sedate may be tempted 
to take just one drive to Pelham Bridge, 
and just one ride behind the hounds in 
Jersey. Haply, once may be enough. 


CURRENCY. 


S we explained last week. the fall in the 
market price of silver bullion is mainly 
owing to the fact that silver is now little used 
for coinage purposes in Europe and North 
America. No one could send a million dollars 
worth of silver to any country where specie 
payments are established with any hope of 
getting it coined into a legal tender for debts. 
It is for these reasons that silver has fallen, 
and it is only because of the great fall in 
silver that the silver change experiment has 
any chance of succeeding. The possibility of 
keeping silver quarters in circulation does 
not vindicate the wisdum of the caucus legis- 
lation of fifteen months ago. It is simply a 
stroke of unexampled good luck. But since 
it is good luck, and comes at an opportune 
moment, when a vast quantity of silver coins 
are on hand ready to be issued, we should 
not refuse to take advantage of it. The great 
demerit of the fractional currency is, that it 
has to be renewed every ten months. The 
Treasury is constantly destroying wornout 
money, and: printing fresh notes to take its 
place. Here are vast opportunities for rob- 
bing the people, and provided a few individ- 
uals combined and conspired together, millions 
might be stolen without the slightest danger 
of detection. An organization on a far less 
extensive scale than the Whisky Ring would 
be sufficient for the purpose. If the reader 
will take the trouble to observe, he will find 
that there are no numbers on the fractional 
currency by which one piece can be distin- 
guished from another. Large quantities of 
the issues so far made have never been pre- 





sented for redemption, the lost, waste and | 
destruction of this currency in private hands | 
being immense, and greatly surpassing that of | 
coin. Here is everything ready-made for a | 
gigantic robbery of the Government and | 
people, and we are sincere in saying that if | 
this business continues of manufacturing and-| 
circulating fractional notes for such petty | 
sums as ten and twenty-five cents, which are 

used in such inconceivable quantities, and 


found in the pockets of every beggar and 
bootblack, and destroyed and lost in immense 
numbers every year, the upshot of the matter 
will be the uncovering of another nest of 
thieves. Let us have the dimes at once. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING APRIL 1, 1876, 


Monday..... 1137; @114 Thursday......1.334 @ 114 
Tuesday .....113?7; @ 1144 | Friday ....... 113% 
Wednesday..1i8% @14_ | Saturday....., 1135 @ 118% 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A Dgap Lock.—A strange hitch has occurred in the 
Post Office Department. The appropriations from 
which such expenses of the department as fur- 
nishing light, water, etc., to post-offices, were 
defrayed, is exhausted, and Secretary Bristow has 
instructed all the postmasters in the country to give 
up lighting and warming and cleaning their build- 
ings. A literal compliance with that order—and 
such is demanded—cannot fail to operate disas- 
trously upon the mail service, particularly in New 
York and the other large cities. 

Tae Connecricut E.ection.—The State election 
in Connecticut, on April 3d, was carried by the 
Democrats in a most unmistakable manner. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s majority for Governor is about 
3,000 over all other candidates, and his plurality 
upwards of 8,000. Mr. Ingersoll’s majority 
in 1874 was 3,766, and in 1875, 6,538. David 
A. Wells was defeated for Congress. The Demo- 
cratic majority in the Legislature determines 
the status of the United States Senator which that 
body is to elect to fill the vacancy now temporarily 
occupied by ex-Governor English. 

MASSACHUSETTS FLoops-—The Lynde Brook dam, 
which held the water supply of the city of Worcer- 
ter, burst its bounds on the evening of March 30th, 
and destroyed about $1,000,000 of property. As 
such an occurrence had been confidently expected 
for some time, and was actually predicted by ex- 
perts soon after the Mill River disaster, it seems as 
though nothing short of stringent special legislation 
will suffice to divert the attention of that community 
into the channel of their true interests. 


Sinver Currency.— The Silver Bill for replacing 
fractional currency with coin passed the House on 
March 3lst, by a vote of 122 to 100. What is to be 
its ultimate fate is purely conjectural. The dis. 
cussio n in the Senate upon the Silver Bill now pend 
ing in that body, which places the legal-tender 
limit for subsidiary silver coins at $5, indicates that 
the Senate will not agree to a Bill which declares 
that fifty silver dollar pieces, or $25 in fractional 
coins, shall be legal-tender for any one payment. 
The Bill cannot become a lav as it stands, but it 
seems to be certain to-be amended and ultimately 
passed in an unobjectionable form. 


BELKENAP’s ImpEACHMENT.—The Democratic Con- 
gressmen held a caucus on March 31st to select 
their managers for conducting the impeachment 
trial of General Belknap. The gentlemen named are; 
Messrs. Knott, of Kentucky ; Lynde, of Wisconsin ; 
Lord, of New York; Jenks, of Pennsylvania; 
McMahon, of Ohio; Wheeler, of New York; and 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. It is somewhat singular 
that the list does not include a single one of the 
committee who procured the evidence against the 
fallen minister. Meanwhile, there is nothing with 
which the public is not clearly acquainted con- 
tained in the articles of impeacliment, which are 
based solely on the Fort Sill tradership job. 


A Goop Sian.—The joint visit of Secretary Taft 
and Geveral Sherman to the Harbor Forts on 
April 2d indicates the advent of a more harmonious 
relationship between the Chief of the War Bureau 
and the Head of the Army than has recently ex- 
isted. The public, who are well satisfied with the 
sterling honesty of the frank and outspoken Sher- 
man, cannot fail to hail the official intimacy of these 
two gentlemen as a harbinger of regenerated times 
in the War Department. The stain bestowed upon 
that office by Belknap will speedily be obliterated 
by his successor, and with the extinction of Bab- 
cock, and a very few others of that ilk, the army 
will once again be able to hold up its head as 
proudly as in the better days gone by. 


Storm Signats.—As there is some talk of reduc- 
ing public expenses by restricting the functions of 
the Signal Service, it would be well for our legisla. 
tors to ponder upon the useful work that depart- 
ment is doing. During the recent storms, in which 
the loss of property along our coasts was greater 
than has occurred for a long time, the advantage of 
a thorough system of storm signals was incontesta- 
bly shown. A large number of inward-bound ves- 
sels were in sight of Jand when the gale of March 
27th was predicted by the storm signals, but as soon 
as the warning was seen they put to sea, and tius 
doubtless escaped being driven ashore. The record 
of marine disasters, large as it was, would un- 
doubtedly have been greatly increased except for 
cur excellent system of signaling danger. 


Tue ELectoraL Vore.—As is related in our Con- 
gressional summary in another column, the Senate 
has passed Mr. Morton’s Bill to regulate counting 
the electoral vote for President. This Bill provides 
that where more than one return is received from 
a State by the President of the Senate, all the re- 
turns shall be opened by him in the presence of 
the two Houses, and that return shall be counted, 
‘which the two Houses, acting separately, shall 
decide to be the true and valid return.”’ No pro- 
vision, unfortunately, is made for a decision in the 
event of the two Houses failing to agree, and as 
the Constitution provides no safeguard against 
double sets of returns, a possible loophole is left 
open for the occurrence of what would inevitably 
be a national calamity. 

Tus Spring Exnipition.—The fears expressed 
by many lovers of art that the attraction of the ap- 
proaching Centennial Exhibition would interfere 
with the Spring Exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign have proved groundless. The display of 
paintings is rather larger thani has been for sev- 





eral years past, and the cursory examination which 
s all we have yet been able to make, shows it to 
be nowise inferior in merit. Many of our distin- 
tinguished artists are represented by specimens of 
their best work, and, indeed, the whole collection 
is above the average. A new principle has gov- 
erned the Hanging Committee this year in locating 
the paintings. Wherever it has been practicable, 
the works of the same artist are grouped together 
on the wall. By this means the visitor is enabled 
to study the painter’s style from a variety of siand- 
points, which is more satisfactory to all ¢ ncerned. 


OrrictaL JEaLousy.—In the investigation be- 
fore Mr. Clymer’s Committee of the post-trader 
jobs an illustration was given of the jealousy 
of the Indian Department towards the Army. 
General Custer related that one Winter the sup- 
plies at Standing Rock became exhausted. The 
Indians were in great distress, and were forced 
to eat their ponies. He was appealed to, and sent 
an officer to investigate, who found the supplies 
had been exhausted two months before they should 
have been. He believes that they were short be- 
cause somebody else got their supplies by some 
such mistake as marked the delivery to him of 
8,000 bushels of corn belonging to the Indians. 
He sent a dispatch to Commissioner Smith offering 
to send relief if the Indian Department would 
return his supplies. Smith replied that the Indian 
Department would take care of the Indians. The 
result was the Indians continued devouring their 
ponies for two months. 

Women’s SALARIES.—It appears that the prac- 
tice of rating the services of female labor at a lower 
standard than that of men, which has been com- 
plained of us an act of injustice to the lady em- 
ployés in our government departments, prevails 
also in England. For some time past female clerks 
have been employed in the London Post Office, 
but, as in America, a wide and inexplicable gulf 
divides their scales of salary from those paid to 
men for exactly similar work. For instance, the 
male superintendent receives $3,000 per annum, 
while the female superintendent is considered to 
earn only $825. The principal male clerks receive 
from $2,000 to $2,500 and the principal female c'erks 
only from $550 to $750, and so on through the Ist. 
In face of such disproportionate pay there ought 
to be very different work assigned to the two sexes, 
In this country the anomaly is partially explained 
by the advantage men have in their political use- 
fulness ; but that the system is wrongis undeniable. 


THE WASHINGTON Monument. — Owing to the 
failure of the corporators of the Washington Monu- 
ment Society to raise sufficient funds for the com- 
pletion of their work, it has been suggested that the 
unfinished shaft be torn down and its materials be 
used for building a Centennial triumphal arch. 
The thousands of persons who have contributed 
funds to the monument are not likely, however, to 
sanction such a scheme, nor is Congress likely either 
to make the appropriation which has been applied 
for in order to go on with the work. Congress 
granted a few acres of land for the site of the 
monument and left the work of constructing the 
shaft to the people, who, it was believed twenty- 
seven years ago, when the work was first com- 
menced, would lose no time in laying down 
$1,000,000, if necessary, at the feet of the Treasurer 
of the Association. The money came in such 
limited quantities, however, that for twenty years 
no work has been done upon the shaft, and it stands 
a melancholy monument of failure. ‘The Washing- 
ton people themselves have lost all interest in the 
enterprise, and the Centennial year will doubtless 
pass away without any attempt to complete the 
monument, unless the Society itself gives the work 
a fresh start. 

PREMIER STEINBERGER. —As we have before taken 
occasion to assert, the United States have undoubt- 
edly as good a right to annex Samoa as Great Bri- 
tain had to annex Fiji. Enlightened patriotism 
b'ds us suspect, in the dismantling and sale of the 
Samoan ship, and the defiance of Commissioner 
Steinberger’s legitimate authority, however much 
he may have abused or exaggerated it, indications 
of that insolent and offensive British interference 
which is become the rule, and not the exception, 
throughout the South Pacific. Such interference 
materially affects our shipping, commerce and trade 
in those waters, not only with the Pacific coast, 
but with the Atlantic seaboard. The action of 
Great Britain and France in seizing, annexing and 
extending protectorates over the immense group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, south of the equator, 
and levying discriminating taxes, port churges and 
tonnage dues, pilotage, etc., to the injury of Ame- 
rican shipping, directly paralyzes our trade in 
those latitudes, jeopardizes our whaling interests, 
and drives our commerce north of the equator for 
harbors of refuge in the event of war. England and 
France are now engaged in partitioning between 
themselves the large groups of islands lying in 
Oceanica and Polynesia, directly in the track of 
the trade-wind ; and in several instances that might 
be mentioned, particularly in the Society and Mar- 
quesas islands, France has deliberately violated 
her treaty obligations with the United States. Yet 
not a single protest on our part has been heard. 
Premier Steinberger may not be entitled to the 
honors accorded by mankind to the enterprising, 
philanthropic Sir James Brooke, Rajak of Sarawak, 
who aspired to make Borneo, situated in the cen- 
tre of avast Asiatic archipelago, the seat of a great 
civilized and prosperous nation; he may not have 
been animated by the motives of high humanity 
which led the late Dr. Howe, of Boston, to identify 
his name not only with Greece but also with San 
Domingo; but he certainly deserves credit so far 
as he has aimed to thwart British and French and 
German interference—abetted by ignorant or venal 
American officials—with the trade and commerce 
of the United States in the Pacific Ocean. His 
Samoan Islanders, like the Baratrian Islanders of 
Lord-Governor Sancho, seem to be as faithful as 
when they first called upon him to come and help 
rule over them, ‘ wishing as heartily for him as 
they did for rain in a dry Summer.”’ And if he can 
subserve American interests by remaining Premier 





of Samoa for life, we shall make no further ob 
jections to him. Let him, if he can, survive the 
downfall of Grant and Cesarism, as Bernadotte sur- 
vived the overthrow of Napoleon I. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Hovsg blown down in Brooklyn, N. Y., killing 


three persons. 

A LaRcE number of city officials in St. Louis 
arrested for bribery and corruption. 

A $5,000 seine traced to Mr. Hanscom, Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval Construction 

A porter explosion in Newark, N. J., killed 
one man and ‘wounded several others. 

Unirep Srares Senator S. B. Conover, of 
Florida, indicted at Tallahassee for embezzlement of 
$40,000. 

Over 3,000 delegates of the Christian conven- 
tion met at the Hippodrome, and discussed revivalism 
in all its phases. 

Five articles of impeachment against ex-Secre- 
tary of War Belknap reported to the House by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Tue anti-Tammany Committee in New York 
city organized and demanded recognition in the State 
Democratic Convention. * 

Wittram E. Gray, a bond swindler, arrested 
for swindling New York bankers out of half a million 
dollars several years ago. 

Tue New York Park Commissioner Bill, which 
retains the present commission, failed to pass the As- 
sembly by a vote of 57 to 53. 

Sgcretary ory War Tarr and General Sher- 
man and staff visited Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, 
April 2d, and reviewed the garrison. 

GENERAL Scuenckx testified that the charges of 
dishonesty against him are false; that he purchased 
the Emma Mine stock in good faith, and lost $50,000 
on it. 


Tue dam of the Lynde Brook Reservoir at 
Worcester, Mass., gave way, and the flood poured down 
the valley, doing considerable damage, but without loss 
of life. 


Tue celebrated horse Rysdyck’s Hambletonian, 
the sire of Dexter and other fast trotters, died. He 
was 30 years old, and his owner some years ago refused 
$100,000 for him. 

Tue tidings of damage done by the storm of 
March 25th came in from all parts of the country. 
Freshets in New England were reported, heavy snows in 
the West, and numerous wrecks on the coast. 

Tus Clymer Committee received conclusive evi- 
dence that the President and the Secretary of War were 
officially informed that the latter had been charged with 
receiving money from the post-traders, and that neither 
paid any attention to the inf. rmation. 


Repvusiican State Conventions were held in 
three States on March 29th. Pennsyivania declared tor 
Governor Hartran{ft for President; Ohio for Governor 
Hayes, and Vermont left her delegation uninstructed. 
The two last named States demand specie reswmption. 


C. S. Bexx, a former army scout and detective, 
testified before the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department that he was employed by Colonel 
Luckey and General Babcock to go to St. Louis and pro- 
cure the destruction of documentary evidence against 
Babcock which was to be used in his trial. 


Foreign. 
Tue plague reached Bagdad, where there are 
ten cases per day. 
LiguTenant CamEkon, the African explorer, 
arrived at Liverpool. 
A Frencu Senate Committee approved abolish- 
ing the state of siege. 


Tue Prince of Wales reached Alexandria on 
his homeward voyage. 

Tue Royal Titles Bill read a second time in the 
British House of Lords. 

Tue Emperor of Russia reported sick, and re- 
gency considered probable. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil reached Pernambuco on 
his voyage to the United States. 


Austria warned by the Russian press not to 
coerce the Herzegovinian insurgents. 


Frencu bankers decided to give financial as- 
sistance to the Khédive of Egypt. 
- Tue Legitimist and Bonapartist deputies with- 
drew from the French Chamber of Deputies. 


Presipent MacManon announced that another 
Universal Exhibition was to be held in Paris. 


Tue Prefects of five Italian cities resigned 
because they disapproved of the new Ministry. 


A BoiLer exploded on the Glasgow and South- 
western Raildroad, and killed five persons and wounded 
nine. 

Tue. King of Abyssinia sent envoys to Egypt 
asking for peace, but accompanied with impractic- 
able conditions. 


Tue Japanese steamer Jawad wrecked in the 
Arabian Sea, and nearly five hundred Persian pilgrims 
who were on board were lost. 


A opispatcH from Odessa announced that 
£1,256,600 was still wanting to complete the payment of 
the Turkish coupon due in January last. 


Ten carloads of machinery shipped from St. 
Louis, destined for Nicholawek, Siberia, where they 
will be put into eight steamboats for the Amoor River. 


Ear SuHArrespury gave notice, March 27th, 
that he would move an address in the House of Lords, 
praying Queen Victoria not to become Empress of India. 


Tue survivors of the emigrant ship Strathmore, 
which was wrecked in the South Pacific on the Ist of 
July last, lived upon the rocks for six months, subsist- 
ing upon sea-birds and their eggs. 

Tue programme of the Czar’s journey is officially 
announced. His Majesty goes to Ems at the end of 
April, sojourning at. Berlin a few days on the way. 
From Ems he goes to Jugenheim, and afterwards re. 
turns to Russia for the military mancuvres. During 
the Summer he will go to Helsingfors, and next to 
Warsaw. After reviewing the troops in various places 
he will accompany the Emperess to Livadia, whence he 
will return to St. Petersburg late in the Autumn. 








OBITUARY. 


Fesruary, 1876.—In Spanish Honduras, Colin J. 
McRae, of Mississippi, the financial agent of the 
Confederacy in Liverpool during the late war. 


Marcu 27th.—In Paris, France, the wife of Ex-Secre- 
of the Treasury Richardson. She had just arrived 
there, on her way home from Egypt. 

‘* 31st.—In Philadelphia, Elizab-th Taylor Green- 
field, a colored singer known as the ‘ Black 
Swan.” She was born a slave in Natchez, Miss., 
sixty-eight years ago. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE TARAI—TIFFIN IN THE JUNGLE. 
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ENGLAND.—QUEEN VICTORIA VISITING THE WARDS OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
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FRANCE.—TRANSFER OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY AT VERSAILLES. 
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INDIA.—MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIMS RETURNING FROM THE HOLY CITY OF MECCA. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE PRINCE OF WALES SHOOTING HIS FIRST TIGER AT JEYPOOR. 
THE FIRST SHOT, 
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THE LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE NICHOLSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


HE late Alfred 0. P. Nicholson, Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, was one of 


Pierce, but declined it. In 1857 he was elected to 
the United States Senate. a 

Vn the early part of the’war; having cast his for-' 
tunes with those of the South, he was held as a 
military prisoner in a common jail for some time. 
the most eminent men the State has ever produced. | In 1870 he served in the State Constitutional Con- 
Born in Williamson County, August 3ist, 1808, he | vention. When the Supreme Court was reorganized 
graduated at the University of North Carolina in | he was elected a member, and his associates 
1827; became editor of a Democratic newspaper in | promptly chose him Chief-Justice, which high 
position he held until his 
— on the 16th of March 
ast. 


[i was offered a Cabinet position by President 


ALBERT CLEMENTS, 


OLDEST RESIDENT OF 
SARATOGA, N, Y. 


N R. CLEMENTS is the 

oldest resident of Sar- 
atoga,N. Y. He was born 
seven days after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, in 
1781, in Mabbettsville, 
Dutchess County, whence 
he removed to Saratoga 
when eight years old. 
From 1789 to 1807 he 
worked with his father and 
brothers rafting timber to 
New York, and in the Jat- 
ter year he had a two- 
months’ sickness, the only 





one in his life. 

In the Summer of 1826 
he dug Section Ten of the 
Lackawanna Canal in Ul- 
ster County. 

He is now as sprightly 
as nine-tenths of the 
men at forty. Every day 
he walks from one to 
one and a half miles, and 
occasionally makes a 
three-mile spurt. Two 
years ago he walked from 
the Springs to his home, a 
distance of twelve miles, 
in five hours. He is the 
father of eight children, 
and his father, who died 
at the age of eighty-nine, 
had eleven. Mr. Clem- 
ents was the man who 
first laid out the streets 
and lots in Schuylerville, 
Saratoga County, N. Y. 


THE RUSSELL 
LIBRARY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


N the afternoon of No- 

vember 17th last, the 

library institution donated to the city of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., by Mrs. Frances A. Russell, was 
formally dedicated and operied. Mrs. Russell is 
the widow of Samuel Russell, who in his day was a 
two terms; was a member of the Southern Conven- | very prosperous tea merchant. Wishing to raise a 
tion that assembled at Nashville, in 1850; was ap- | lasting monument to his memory, and at the same 
— Chancellor for the Middle District of | time to provide a means of interesting and educat- 
‘ennessee for the following year; and was a mem.- | ing the citizens about her, Mrs. Russell purchased 
ber of the Democratic National Convention of 1852, the old Episcopal church located on the corner of 


THE LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE NICHOLSON, OF TENNESSEE.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
C. C. GIESS, NASHVILLE. 


1832; was elected to the Legislature in 1833, 1835, 
and 1837; served as a Presidential Flector in 1840, 
in December of which year he was appointed by 
Governor Polk a United States Senator, and served 
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Court and Broad Streets, 
for which, together with 
the surrounding grounds, 
she paid $15,000. Then, at 
a cost of $25,000 more, 
she had the structure 
thoroughly remodeled, 
beautified, and arranged 
for the purposes of a pub- 
lic library. After this she 
gave $40,000 as a perpet- 
ual fund, and $6,000 for 
the purchase of books, 
and calculates to expend 


altogether in her gift Keg 


$100,000. The presentation 
address on behalf of Mrs. 
Russell was by the Rev. 
William Mitchell, and the 
acceptance on behalf of 
the Russell Library Com 
pany was by the Presi 
dent, Robert G. Rike, Esq. 
Speeches were afterwards 
made by Mayor Hubbard, 
Dr. Foss, President of the 
Wesleyan University, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Wil- 
liams, and other distin- 
guished gentlemen. The 
company managing the 
Library is a chartered cor- 
poration, and there is 
every guarantee that the 
wishes of the donor will 
be carried out. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—-ERECTING THE CORLISS ENGINES IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF MACHINERY HALL.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 100. 
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ALBERT CLEMENTS, THE OLDEST INHABITANT 
OF SARATOGA, N. Y. 


Droll Christenings. 


Tuey tell of Bishop Por- 
teous that he had an utter 
aversion to long names, 
and fine names, and more 
than one name. That be- 
ing called upon, when a 
parish priest, to christen a 
poor man's child Thomas 
‘timothy, he dipped his 
fingers hastily in the ba- 
sin, cut the matter and the 
names short, and chnrist- 
ened the child ‘Tom 
Tit.” The fashion is now 
running, and has been for 
some years, to find names 
—Bettys, Sallys, Sukeys, 
Nannys, are all gone ; and 
apropos upon Nanny, I 
have seen the beautiful 
old ballad, ‘“‘O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang with me?” 
adapted to modern ele- 
gance, thus: ‘‘ Amelia, 
will you go with me!” 
This, however, has no- 
thing to do with the church 
christenings, but it shows 
that a “rose, by any other 
name,’’ may in time smell 
much sweeter. Now of 
names. Surely I have en- 
tered on the register the 
strangest imaginable. A 
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CONNECTICUT.—THE RUSSELL LIBRARY AT MIPDLETOWN,—PHOTOGRAPHED BY H. KIRK, 
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mason’s wife, and belonging to the next parish, 
presented her urchin. What took place was exactly 
as follows: ‘‘Say the name,” said 1, with my 
fingers in the water. ‘Acts, sir,’”’ said she. 
* Acts!’ saidI; ‘‘ what do you mean?” Thinks Ito 
myself, I will ax the clerk to spell it. He did, Acts— 
so Acts was the babe, and will be while in this life, 
and will be doubly, trebly so registered, if ever it 
marries or dies. Afterwards, in the vestry, I asked 
the good woman what made her choose such a name. 
Her answer was this: ‘‘ Why, sir, we be religious 
people; we’ve got four on ’em already, and they be 
caal’d Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and so my 
husband thought he’d compliment the apostles a 
bit.” The idea of complimenting the apostles with 
this little dab of living mortar was too much; even 
I could not help laughing. I have no doubt she will 
go on to Revelations, they being particularly re- 
ligious people. 


ONLY A TRAMP. 


BY 
GEORGE H. © HEEVER. 
WAS a “Lightning Express ’’ — we were four min- 


utes late— 
But a run of ten miles on a road that is straight 
Gives a chance to make up; still, all being first-class— 
None but ladies and gents -I determined to pass 
The way-station abead just exactly on time: 
‘‘ Fire up!’?—this to Jim—and the musical chime 
Of the click-clack of wheels quickly signaled the rate 
We were jumping along was a sixty-mile gait. 
‘‘Look ahead, there!’ cried Jim; “ there’s a man 
cross the track! 
Shall I whistle ‘down brakes’ ?”” 
back— 
Let him care for himself!'? And a half-minute more 
Came a bump—and the roadway was spattered with 
gore! 


‘*No; I will not hold 


Yes, an Inquest was held and the Coroner’s stamp 
Covered, ‘Killed by the Engine-—_he was only a 
Tramp!” 
7 * * * 
Who said he was starving! and pray who can tell 
That in searching for work he, exhausted, there fell ? 
A wife and four little ones, near by, in the camp? 
Bah! the verdict’s recorded-—’twas ‘only a Tramp!’’ 
* * * * 


My own brother, you say!—he that left years ago? 
No: that were too terrible—cannot be so! 
. * * * 


My brain is on fire—though my forehead is wet; 
There’s a tug at my heart and my jaws are close-set: 
Ie this madness ? no, no!—-see the Coroner’s stamp 
Covers, ‘* Killed by the Engine—he was only a Tramp!” 








A WHIM AND A WRINKLE, 


JJ\HE Comtesse de Briancourt was a widow. 
The Comtesse de Briancourt was a young 
widow—a wealthy widow—a beautiful widow ! 
As it is seldom any one woman possesses such 

a combination of attractions, it is no wonder that 
all Paris was eager to throw itself at her feet; that 
poets sang of her charms, that painters loved to 
imitate them upon canvas, that “ eligible young 
men” raved of them, that gentlemen “ of a certain 
age’’ professed to dream of them! The Comtesse 
de Briancourt was a celebrity—a Venus at whose 
thrine both youth and aze were content to bow. 

Youth, wealth, and beauty! Three rarest gifts 
of Fortune. What more can a woman—and a 
woman who is a widow—desire to insure her happi- 
ness? Youth, to enjoy the applause which her 
beauty demands and her wealth extorts; beauty, 
which elevates, ennobles, and, as it were, conse- 
crates wealth; wealth, which does so much for 
the adornment and preservation of beauty. I know 
many persons who would be excessively contented 
with one of these blessings, to say nothing of three. 
It is all very well for Mr. Pope to declare that 
«virtue alone is happiness below.’’ Ask Amanda 
whether she would be satisfied with so sorry a sub- 
stitute for those dark eyes and odorous tresses now 
the constant delight of Cornet Plantagenet Jones. 

Yet a wealth and beauty were not sufficient 
to render happy the Comtesse de Briancourt. Her 
physician said her nerves were at fault. Her maid 
protested that it was late hours and long dances. 
Her friends declared it was her excess of sensibility. 
She herself complained that she was pining for 
want of sympathy; that ‘in all the wide world 
there was no heart attuned to her own, which 
could comprehend her aspirations and soothe her 
sorrows.”’ 

It is my belief that the Comtesse de Briancourt 
was in love! 

In love? Yes—for love does not always have 
that tranquilizing influence ascribed to it by poets 
and romancists. Its eyes are not always Littes 
through rose-colored spectacles. It often breeds 
in the mind a restless dissatisfaction with every- 
thing ; the heart having nothing more to hope for, 
satiety seizes upon it, and the poor victim looks 
around despairingly for a new excitement. 
this, ] take it, is the reason that love, at first, is so 
prone to verge upon jealousy. 

The sun was already near the zenith, and ‘its 
orient beams were flooding with golden brilliancy 
the boudoir of the Comtesse de Briancourt, when— 
when—hang it! I knew I should break down—the 
heroics always overpower me. I mean to say that 
it was nearly noon on a certain day in July, 1754, 
when the Comtesse de Briancourt sat down before 
her looking-glass to attire her fair person, scrutinize 
her charms, and listen to the scandal of Paris as 
retailed by ler fille-de-chambre. I know so little of 
the mysteries of a fine lady’s toilet—heaven be 
praised for my ignorance —that I shall not weary 
the reader with endless details of cosmétiques and 
pomades, essences, patches, ribbons, laces, or 
plumes. Besides, as the Comtesse de Briancourt 
never admitted the world into her dressing-room, 
what right have I to obtrude the reader upon its 
privacy? 

Her toilet completed, the comtesse — still at- 
tended by Lisette —moved into the adjoining 
chamber, and surveyed with innocent gratification 
the wonderful work of art and nature reflected in 
the large mirror before which she displayed her- 
self. Art had done much, but nature had done 
more. Nature alone had given those abundant 
tresses of raven bla: kness, those large eloquent 
eyes, those rosy budding lips, that symmetrical 
figure, which combined the stateliness of a queen 
with the natural grace of a Greek beauty. Art, it 
is true, had arranged the tresses with exquisite tuste 
and draped the figure with becoming robes, and, 
for my part, I believe it to be the duty of a lovely 
woman to do all she can to heighten and preserve 
her loveliness. Her beauty is a precious gift which 
she must not deal with lightly. .To the world she 
is a splendid picture—a wonderful sculpture—a 
masterpiece, whose contemplation has in it a rare 
aud peculiar pleasure. 

‘“Naught under heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man and all his mind possess.” 


And | 








But while the Comtesse de Briancourt surveyed 
herself in her mirror, a sudden fear took possession 


of her soul. She called Lisette. 
“Lisette! Isittrue? Can it—can it be——?” 
‘* Ciel, madame, you frighten me! What is the 
matter ?”’ 


‘* Look, look, Lisette! Here—over my right 
eyebrow, and near the temple; is it—is it—a 
wrinkle ?” 

Lisette looked carefully at the charming forehead 
bowed down before her, and, after a painful scru- 
tiny, detected just a line on its smooth and glitter- 
ing skin, as if Time had not really had the heart to 
complete the envious work which in some unlucky 
moment he had begun. Lisette was compelled to 
acknowledge that a wrinkle was just perceptible to 
the eye of Jealousy, but she doubted whether it 
would be visible to the kinder gaze of Love. 

The Comtesse de Briancourt flung herself into the 
nearest fauteuil, and sighed deeply. 

Lisette applied to her eyes a daintily embroidered 
handkerchief. 

‘*T must marry,” said the Comtesse de Brian- 
court, ‘‘ before the few charms have faded which 
can insure me alover. This wrinkle is a warning 
which I dare not neglect! No fate is more de- 
plorable than that of a ci devant beauty who re- 
sorts to trickery and artifice to preserve but a 
semblance of the worship which was once offered 
her as her right. I must marry, Lisette—but 
whom ?” 

‘* Who indeed, madame ?” said Lisette ; ‘‘ 1 know 
no one worthy of you.” 

‘“We women always fling ourselves away, 
Lisette ; self-sacrifice is our privilege and our 
duty.” 

‘* Nevertheless, among the thousand adorers who 
live upon madame’s smiles, there may be one who 
has had the good fortune to please her.” 

The comtesse blushed. The comtesse smiled. 
After the blush and the smile came-—a sigh. Our 
fair readers can, perhaps, determine for themselves 
what these symptoms portended. Lisette read 
them her own way, and continued: 

‘*T know, at least, of one true heart which beats 
only for madame !—lives but in the sunshine of her 
favor—basks in-——”’ 

‘* Silence, Lisette! I detest these commonplaces 
of bourgeois lovers. Whom would you have me 
believe so faithful and disinterested ?" 

‘The Vicomte de Mauprat,’’ replied the soubrette, 
with a slight. smile, and curiously observing the 
warm color which suddenly spread over the snowy 
bosom and delicate cheeks of the comtesse. ‘Ah! 
he is a true man. He has the air noble and the 
elevated soul! Such generosity! Such honor! 
And, ciel, such a face and figure !’’ 

‘‘ Hush, hush!" interrupted the comtesse, though 
her sparkling eyes belied her words; ‘‘ let me hear 
no more of this monster of perfection. One would 
think that every one else in the world was igno- 
rant of my existence.” 

“Nay, nay, madame,” said Lisette; ‘‘ there is 
Monsieur Paul Duchesne, the fermier général; he 
is only sixty, and very wealthy. Besides, he is 
dropsical, and is constantly afflicted with the gout. 
Madame would make an admirable nurse !”’ 

The comtesse frowned. 

‘Then there is the Baron d’Albret, who is sure 
to make a good husband. He takes such care of 
everything belonging to him that he will take care 
of you, madame, when you are a part ef his prop- 
erty. And the Marquis de Lautrennais—handsome 
certainly, but then, his temper! Mon Diew! I 
would sooner marry a volcano! But madame is 
silent — madame smiles—can it be the marquis 
whom she condescends to——”’ 

‘Yes, Lisette,” exclaimed the comtesse, with a 
sudden energy, “ you are right, it is the marquis.” 
She continued to herselffas she hurriedly paced the 
room, ‘‘ The vicomte passed me yesterday without 
a glance or sign of recognition. He cannot love 
me! He has trifled with my heart, but he shall see 
how culm, how indifferent 1 am! Iwill marry the 
marquis, and when I meet M.le Vicomte at court I 
will annihilate him with my superb disdain. Yes, 
Lisette, I am resolved. 1 will write to my suitors 
and acquaint them with their fate.’’ 

She seated herself at her writing-table, but her 
hand trembled and her lips quivered. It was some 
moments before she could compose herself suffi- 
ciently to execute her task. Lisette looked on in 
silence at a drama whose purpose she could not 
comprehend. 

The comtesse wrote three letters—two of cour- 
teous dismissal to the fermier-genéral and the 
Vicomte de Mauprat (I am not sure but that the 
latter was moistened with the hot tears of wounded 
pride and slighted affection). To the marquis she 
wrote as follows: 


“If your love for me be as true as you would 
have me believe, if your affection be worthy of me 
and yourself, I will no longer refuse to listen to you. 
I write in doubt, in fear, in hesitation ; it is for you 
to reassure me. I shall be at home and alone this 
evening. MELANIE.” 


Just as she had finished the last of her missives, 
the Marquise de Nardillac was announced, and the 
comtesse hurriedly intrusted the three fatal billets 
to Lisette, with directions to inclose and direct 
them properly and forward them without delay. 
She turned to receive her visitor, and Lisette quitted 
the salon. 

We will quit it with her, for the conversation of 
two pretty women, however interesting to them- 
selves, has seldom much attraction for a masculine 
listener. ee 

Lisette read the letters with the curiosity proper 
to a lady’s-maid, and was ill pleased with their con- 
tents. She really loved the comtesse, and had a 
strong penchant for the liberal and handsome De 
Mauprat. She was, besides, too shrewd a woman 
not to understand that her mistress had acted ona 
mere whim, 8 momentary pique, and that her foll 
could not but lead to a long, and perhaps unavail- 
ing, repentance. It was her duty, she conceived, to 
prevent an issue so disastrous; and, accordingly, 
she placed the letters in fresh inclosures, and 
directed them after her own ideas of propriety. 
Her next step was to summon Francois—a do- 
mestic of considerable ingenuity and more than 
ordinary good looks, between whom and _ herself 
tender relations had long been established—and 
dispatched him with the three missives, particular! 
enjoining him to observe in what manner’ eac 
gentleman received his billet. These preliminaries 
effected, Lisette resigned herself to a many-volumed 
romance by Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and—the 
Fates! 

An hour had elapsed, and from the land of ro- 
mance she had insensibly passed into the land 
of dreams, when Frangois returned from his mission. 

Lisette woke 7 with a start, rubbed her eyes, 
sighed deepl at the sudden overthrow ofa delicious 
chateau a! Expagne, whose erection had beguiled 
her slumbers, and demanded how he had fared. 

He had found, he said, the Marquis de Lautren- 
nais engaged with his tailor. He read the note; 
smiled ; hummed a tune; twisted the note intoa 
paper-light for his cigar, and bade Francois inform 
the comtesse that he was going to marry the 
Baronue de Liancourt that day fortnight. 


‘Execrable coxcomb !’’ exclaimed Lisette. ‘And 

Oe ee. énéral ?” 
. Paul Duchesne was busily engaged over a 
onderous ledger, summing up his last year’s gains. 
hen he had finished the perusal of his billet, he 
shut up his ledger, rubbed his hands, sprang off his 
stool, and kicked Francois out of the room, declar- 
ing that he was the most fortunate of men! 

‘What have [ done ?”’ cried Lisette, and continued 
eagerly, ‘‘ The Vicomte de Mauprat? Quick, Fran- 
gois! What of him ?”’ 

He read the note with a changing cheek, and 
seemed incapable of speech. Then, asif smitten to 
the heart, he hastily put on his hat, took up his 
sword, and rushed out into the street—whither 
Francois was unable to say, but surmised that the 
unfortunate noble’s body would next day be found 
in the Morgue. 

‘* Mon Dieu!’ sighed poor Lisette, ‘je suis 
désolé/ I am heart-broken! I am undone! I have 
married my mistress to a dropsical old miser, who 
will be continually thrusting his gouty toe into all 
her pleasures! And the unfortunate vicomte! so 
handsome! so generous! Francois, I will poison 
myself—I will poison M. Paul Duchesne !” 

Let us leave Lisette to the tender consvlations of 
her Francois. They prove! so far successful that 
she was able to attend her mistress at her evening 
reception, though her brow was heavy with disas- 
trous meaning. 

It was evening—the eventful evening which was 
to decide the fate of the Comtesec de Briancourt. 

The beautiful widow reclined on a luxurious settee 
in that half-light which is so admirably adapted to 
subdue, and, therefore, enhance, the charms of an 
evening toilet. Her face, however, was very 
pale, and her bright eyes ever and anon were 
dimmed with sudden tears. She had already re- 
pented of her decision; already she regretted the 
whim which would bestow her hand on one whom 
she felt she did not love. The vision of De Mau- 
prat—gallant, handsome, noble-hearted, and de- 
voted—would obtrude itself upon her, and she 
confessed to herself that her choice had been one 
which would involve the penalty of a lifelong 
suffering and an unavailing repentance. 

Lisette was seated near her—as pale as her mis- 
tress—half afraid, yet half desirous, to confess the 
deception of which she had been guilty. 

Suddenly a step was heard upon the stairs, and 
the door opened. The comtesse sank back upon 
her settee, and Lisette resolutely closed her eyes. 

The new-comer advanced with a noiseless step, 
knelt by the beauty’s side, took her hand, pressed 
it respectfully to his lips, and exclaimed: 

‘Mélanie, may I hope? May I trust to deserve thy 
love? Am I not deceiving myself? Speak, dearest, 
or let me die !”’ 

It was the voice of the Vicomte de Mauprat. 

Lisette opened her eyes, and opened them very 
wide, while her heart beat with a sensation of 
intense relief. . 

The comtesse was surprised, but equally delighted. 
She could not understand how so ietnatte a 
dénouement had been brought about, but accepted 
it with tranquil satisfaction, and her reply to her 
lover's impassioned prayers was such as to render 
him not the least happy of the trio. 

In the course of the evening the comtesse 
received two letters: one from the marquis, inso- 
lenf and defiant; the other from the fermier-général, 
announcing his approaching marriage with a cele- 
brated figurante, who, having grown weary of her 
lovers, was now desirous of uniting herself to a 
wealthy husband. She wisely put both letters in 
the fire, and in a fortnight after became the Vicom- 
tesse de Mauprat. 

But it is not every lady who has a Lisette to 
regulate the delivery of her love-letters. Let not 
this ‘‘ ower-true”’ narrative, therefore, encourage 
our fair readers, out of fear of a wrinkle, to indulge 
in a whim, lest the consequences should be more 
disastrous to them than they were to Mélanie, 
Comtesse de Briancourt ! 








OLD ROME AND NEW ROMANS. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


UT yonder to the south, beyond the walls of 
Rome, and five, ten, twenty miles away, 
lies old Rome, lifting here and there above the 
earth some broken bit of the skeleton of her own 
mighty proportions. And down here by the Tiber, 
prongs: A under us as we stand on the Spanish 
steps and look west, we see shafts of marble, old 
columns that lift l:ke mossy tombstones on the 
grave of the great dead city. There lies Rome on 
the banks of the Tiber, old Rome dead, very dead, 
and buried in the dust and the débris of ten and 
fifteen centuries. 

On the side of this dead city, out of the side of 
its grave, as it were, even out of the dust and bones 
and ashes of this great dead city, has grown a sort 
of mushroom. This mushroom is modern Rome. 

New Rome is here, pushed back from tke Tiber, 
back on to the higher land, for they could not build 
closer, because of the immense ruins; and then the 
Tiber overflowed, too. But here is new Rome to- 
day—a very rickety town it is, too, compared with 
the old one. You might call it a toadstool grown 
up out of the bones of the dead, and not be far 
wrong. 

Here are shops, banks, saloons for refreshments, 
fashionable resorts for fashionable gamblers and 
fast women; fashionable modern improvements of 
civilization. 

Here are sidewalks and wide streets, and well- 
paved drives, all giving the new town an infinite 
advantage over the old town there in the Ghetto 
where the Jews are. 

Here are also painted women, fast and frivolous ; 
pay young men, giving their fortunes free rein; 

roken foreigners and theardbare Romans; and 
many other things which make a man who is in 
earnest with the world and himself infinitely prefer 
the old town, even as it is now, with all its 
rags and wretchedness, to the new. New Rome is, 
in fact, a kind of imitation Paris. It may not be 
quite so wicked, but it certainly does its best, and is 
improving in that direction every season. I met 
with an artist my first year in Rome, and I saw old 
Rome thoroughly, and liked it far better than the 
new. 

In Rome ours was a life of extremes. We had 
been: among the miserable all Winter. We had 
settled away down to the very dregs from what was 
reckoned about the top of the fashionable world. 
This I had done ‘by choice ; but now that the sun 
was out again, and Winter nearly gone in fact and 
in fancy, and a new life was being offered us, we 
both chose to accept it. 

We had ranged society in all its shades and grades 
with a freedom and a facility that was amusing even 
to ourselves to think of. 

‘‘T have seen it all,’’ said my friend, ‘from the 
open-air reception of the crossing-sweeper up to 
the first step of the throne. It is a little better 
than a comedy down about the bottom, but not 





a so good as a funeral as you get to the top. 
erhaps the best place in the whole range is a 


calling acquaintance with those who are just a little 


In mushroom Rome you always find this Italian 
at the door. He is the faithiul sentinel. When 
Rome comes to be destroyed like Pompeii, as 
it probably will, it will be this man, this porter with 
the military cap with its gold band, and military 
clothes with gold stripes, who sits at every door of 
fashionable Rome, who will, centuries after, be 
found in the ashes and ruins, dead at his post! 

No, it will not be the Roman soldier this time! It 
will be the Italian porter in the military cap and 
military clothes, for he wi!l be sound asleep and 
cannot escape. . 

This porter of mushroom Rome seems to never 
do anything whatever but sleep—but to take toll 
and sleep. He wakes up just long enough to take 
the payment of your franc, or half-franc, and then 
he settles back in his coffin at the side of the door, 
and peacefully sleeps right before your eyes. 

What a conscience he must have ! 

Down in old Rome, real Rome, they also have 
porters. But these porters are shoemakers, and 
they sit either outside the door or inside the hall. 
There is no house so humble in Rome that it has 
not its porter. And these porters of the Ghetto are 
great men. They sit there all day, and talk and 
work, and work and talk, and truly come to be 
very wise and learned. They know even more than 
the French barber, and, if such a thing were 
possible, could even talk faster than he. There is 
always a crowd around the porter in the Ghetto. 
He is a sort of bulletin-board, and the poor Jews, 
and the fishermen, and the chestnut women, come 
and stand before him, and read the news as he 
rods, and pegs, and pokes, and pounds away at his 
cnees. 

When you first visit this part of old Rome, you 
wonder why in the world there are so many shoe- 
makers. After you have walked half a mile over 
the villainous sharp little stones set up as pavement 
and sidewalk, you cease to wonder. 

It was a strange dress for any land save this. But 
in this intense and passionate country, where the 
blood is warm, and the imagination is for ever fired 
by beauty and beautiful scenes, where the soul 
is languid with love, and the body clad with wine 
and the glorious sunshine, color may run riot, and 
men ouly admire. 

The commonest Italian soldier wears a uniform 
more rich and showy tenfold than the commander- 
in-chief of the United States Army . 

Let one of the police of the city ci Rome walk 
down Broadway in his uniform, with sword and hat 
and feathers, and all New York would turn out to 
look and wonder. Here in this warm land you 
take it allasa matter of course, and count it all 
very appropriate. 


ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


A CENTENNIAL TROPHY, SHOWING THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


: ae first step taken by a newly-formed nation, 
after perfecting the scheme of its internal or- 
ganization, is to adopt some symbolic device which 
shall serve to distinguish its representatives in their 
intercourse with the outside world. The illustra- 
tion on the first page of the present issue will afford 
some conception of the progressive manner in 
which our own National Flag was evolved out of 
the multitude of heraldic suggestions furnished by 
the Colonies which formed the original Confedera- 
tion. It represents a splendid ‘‘ trophy,” which 
will decorate the east end of the Main Building at 
the Centennial Exposition, and our artist depicts 
it while being raised to its position. The central 
device suggests the well-known idea of the poet 
Drake, of the ‘‘azure robe of night” in which 
Freedom “ placed the stars of glory ” in construct- 
ing the American Flag. ‘That the gleaming of the 
starry baldric over the bivouacs of our Revolutionary 
forefathers suggested ideas of the twilight of a glo- 
rious future which was to arise from their patriotic 
efforts may be readily imagined, and some fancy 
that the conception of our flag was produced in that 
poetic manner. But opinions vary on this point. There 
is a striking coincidence between its design and the 
coat-of-arms of General Washington, which con- 
sisted of three stars in the upper portion and three 
bars running across the escutcheon, and it is 
thought by some that the flag was derived from 
this heraldic design. 

Before the adoption of the present national flag 
a variety of banners were borne by our colonial an- 
cestors as emblematic of their combination in re- 
sistance to tyranny. Several of these are seen in 
the picture. In March, 1775, a Union flag with a 
red field was hoisted in New York, bearing the in- 
scription on one side of ‘‘ George Rex and the Liber- 
ties of America,’ and upon the reverse, ‘‘ No 
Popery.’’ General Israel Putnam raised, on Pros- 
pect Hill, July 18th, 1775, a flag bearing on one 
side the motto of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, ‘ Qui transtulit sustinet,’”’ on the other, ‘‘An 
Appeal to Heaven’’—an appeal well taken and 
amply sustained. In October, 1775, the floating 
batteries of Boston bore a flag with the latter 
motto, and a pine-tree upon a white field, with the 
Massachusetts emblem. Some of the Colonies 
used, in 1775, a flag with a rattlesnake coiled 
as if about to strike, and the motto, ‘‘ Don't tread 
on me.” The London Chronicle, an anti-ministe- 
rial paper, in its issue for January, 1776, describes 
as follows the flag of a captured American cruiser : 
‘*In the Admiralty Office is the flag of a Provincial 
privateer. The field is white bunting; on the mid- 
dle is a green pine-tree, and upon the opposite side 
is the motto ‘An Appeal to Heaven.’ ”’ 

On the first of January, 1776, the new Continen- 
tal army was organized, and on that-day, for the 
first time, the grand Union flag of thirteen stripes 
was unfurled in the American camp at Cambridge. 
This flag bore the device of the English: Union, 
which distinguishes the Royal standard ‘of Great 
Britain, comprising the cross of St. George to 
denote England, and St. Andrew’s cross to denote 
Scotland. It is said that some of the British yegu- 
lars made the great mistake of supposing it was’a 
token of submission to the King, whose speech had 
just been sent to the Americans. The British 
Register, of 1776, says: ‘‘ They—the rebels—burnt 
the King’s speech, and changed their colors from a 
plain to a flag with thirteeen stripes, as a symbol 
of the number and union of the Colonies.’’ A let- 
ter from Boston, published in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, in 1776, says: ‘“‘ The Union flag was raised 
on the 2d—a compliment to the United Colonies.”’ 

These various flags, the pine-tree, the rattle- 
snake, and the stripes, were used according to the 
tastes of the patriots until, June 14th, 1777, the 
Continental Congress resolved ‘that the flag - of 
the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white, and the Union be: thirteen 
stars, white on a blue field,’’ representing a new 
constellation, and placed in the upper corner, 
showing the supremacy of the Union to the States. 
January 13th, 1794, the number of stars and stripes 
was changed to fifteen, that being the number of 
States then in the Union; but foreseeing that the 
addition of a stripe for every new State would ulti- 





below or a good distance above ‘shop.’ ”’ 





mately make the flag unwieldy, Congress, on the 
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the thirteen stripes, showing the original number 
of States, and directing the addition of a star for 
each new State. The emblematic significance of 
the flag has been thus explained: ‘‘ The blue field, 
like the banner of the Covenanters, showed the 
league of the Colonies against oppression, and like 
the broad blue canopy of heaven. and the deep 
blue ocean wide, typilied universal henevolence, 
friendship and liberty. From the constellation 
Lyra, meaning barmony, was taken the idea 
of t'e stars, which, arranged in a circle em- 
blcniatic of eternity, symbolized the perpetuity of 
the Union, while the number and arrangement of 
the stripes signified the number of the States— 
their subordination to the Union, and equality 
among themselves. The red, symbol of zeal and 
courage, and the white, emblematic of purity, 
showed the fervency and justice of their purpose.” 
How full of symbolic eloquence is that beautiful 
banner—representative of a nation unequaled for 
rapidity and immensity of growth and accomplish- 
ments, its power for good or evil, and lessons of 
human greatness! Union, harmony, equality, per- 
petuity, justice, courage, purity, resistance to op- 
pression, and subordination to legal and just rule, 
are portrayed in its gleaming folds. 


Forks. 


THERE is an old—and perhaps not very polite— 
saying, that ‘fingers were made before forks ’’; 
and that they must of necessity have been used by 
our forefathers to convey food to the mouth before 
the invention of these useful articles, is evident 
from the fact that forks were not introduced into 
England before the reign of JamesI. The English 
derived this piece of reflnement from the Italians. 
The fact appears from the following curious extracts 
from a book entitled : ‘‘ Coryat’s Crudities ; or, 
Five Months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy and 
High Germany.’’ This book was published in 1611. 
‘*T observed a custom,’’ said the traveler, ‘“‘in all 
those Italian cities through which I passed, that is 
not used in any other country that I saw in my 
travels, neither do I think that any other nation of 
Christendom doth use it, only Italy. The Italians 
do always at their meals use a little forke when 
they cut their meat. For while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cut the meat 
out of the dish, they fasten their fork, which they 
hold with the other hand, on the same dish. So 
that whosoever, he be that, sitting in the company 
of others at meals, should unadvisedly touch the 
dish of meat with the fingers, he will give occasion 
for offense unto the company, insomuch that for 
his error against good manners he shall be brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in words. This is be- 
cause the Italians cannot by any means endure to 
have their meat touched with fingers, seeing all 
men’s fingers are not alike clean.’’ And we cannot 
find fault with the Italians for their desire to be 
particular in this regard. 

The use of forks was at first much ridiculed in 
England as an effeminate piece of finery. In one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays your “ fork-carry- 
ing’’ traveler is spoken of with much contempt, 
and Ben Jonson has joined in the laugh against 
them in his “ Devil’s an Ass,’’ act v., scene 4: 

‘“‘Have I deserved this from you two, for all my 
pains at Court to get you each a patent?” 

‘« For what?” 

“Upon my project of the forks.” 

‘Forks! What be they?’ 

‘“‘The laudable use of forks, brought into use as 


they are in Italy, to the sparing o’ napkins.” 


The word ‘‘fork’’ occurs only once or twice in 
the Bible—once in the Pentateuch, where mention 
is made of “ flesh-forks,’’ evidently ipvented to 
take the meat out of the pot.» The other instance is 
in an account of the riches of Solomon’s temple, 
where, singularly enough, the Vulgate has the 
word ‘‘ furca,’’ which the English translation ren- 
ders by ‘‘ spoon.”’ 

The Greeks, with all their elegance, were igno- 
rant of the use of forks in eating. Even Lucullus 
was not acquainted with the luxury. A _ two- 
branched instrument or two was found at Hercu- 
laneum, but it is clear they were not used at table 
in any period of the Roman history. 

The first instance that history records of the use 
of forks was at the table of John, the good Duke of 
Burgundy, and he had only two. At that period 
the loaves were made round; they were cut in 
slices, which were piled by the side of the carver 
or écuyer franchant (cutting squire). He had a pointed 
carving-knife, and a skewer of drawn silver or gold; 
which he stuck into the joint. Having cut off a 
slice, he took it on the point of the knife and placed 
it on a slice of bread, which was served to the 
guest. A leg or haunch of mutton had always a 
piece of paper wrapped round the shank, which 
the carver took hold of with the left hand when 
he carved the joint. In England, one hundred 
years ago, a silver tube or holder for placing on 
the end of the shank was considered a necessary 
part of the appointments of a genteel table. It 
was customary at one time in France, when a 
gentleman was invited to dinner, for him to send 
his servant with his knife, fork.and spoon; or, 
if he had no servant, he carried them with him in 
his pocket. The peasantry of the Tyrol, and of 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, generally carry 
a case in their pockets containing a knife, fork and 
spoon. In our day, the manner of using the fork 
is considered a sign of the good or ill breeding of 
the person using it. Germans generally grasp it 
with a clinched fist. It is not necessary, however, 
in these days of style and elegance, to describe 
how or in what manner this very useful article 
should be handled, as every one knows what the 
rules of polite society are tn this regard. 





Former Treatment of Insanity. 


WHILE men believed that madness meant posses- 
sion by a demon, it is not difficult, perhaps, to ac- 
count for the superstitious and brutal treatment 
shown to those possessed; but the reader will be 
amazed by the details of the scientific devices, hap- 
pily of a past age, planned for the cure of the un- 
sound. One of these was to entice the sufferer to 
walk across a floor, which, suddenly giving way, 
dropped him into a bath, where he was half- 
drowned. Another mode of torture was to let the 
patients down a well, in which the water, made 
gradually to rise, frightened them with the pros- 
pect of an awful death. Within the memory of 
men still living, the patients of Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal (London), chained to the wall like wild beasts, 
were shown to the public on certain days of the 
week at the charge of twopence a visitor; and here 
were to be found in their cells, crouching on straw, 
women with nothing but a blanket for clothing. 
George III., in 1788, was subjected to a uselessly 
severe treatment, being constantly tortured with a 
Btrait-waistcoat, and denied the society of his wife 
and children. He recovered a few weeks after the 
substitution of kindness for severity. A Parlia- 
mentary committee, which elicited the horrors of 
mad-houses in 1815, struck the first blow against 
the system of mechanical restraint of the insane; 
but it was not before the early years of the present 
reign that the old order of things finally yielded to 
the benevolent treatment set on foot by Drs. Gard- 
ner, Hill and Conolly. 


Do it Now. 


Don’r live a single hour of your life without 
doing exactly what isto be done init,and going 
Straight through it from beginning to end. Work, 
play, study, whatever it is—take hold at once, 
and finish it up squarely and cleanly; and then to 
the next thing, without letting any moments drop 
out between. It is wonderful to see how many 
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hours these prompt people contrive to make of a 
day; it is as if they picked up the moments that 
the dawdlers lost. And if ever you find yourself 
where you have so many things pressing upon you 
that you hardly know how to begin, let me tell you 
a secret: take hold of the very first one that comes 
to hand, and you will find all the rest fall into 
file and followafter like a company of well-drilled 
soldiers, and though work may be hard to meet 
when it charges in a squad, it is easily vanquished 
if you can bring it into line. You may have often 
seen the anecdote of the man who was asked how he 
accomplished so much in his life. ‘‘ My father 
taught me,’’ was the reply, ‘when I had anything 
to do, to go and do it.’”” There is the secret—the 
magic word now. 


Spiritualism in Japan. 

THE Liverpool (England) Courier says mesmerists 
and mediums may hide their diminished heads. 
There are two old women in Japan who have the 
reputation of doing far more than any electro- 
biologist has attempted. Near the temple Ekoin, 
called the demon Baba, dwells an old lady who 
casts out evil spirits from suffering people, and 
cures them of al! their complaints. When fever is 
endemic, she is au important personage, and has 
more work than she can accomplish imposed upon 
her. Another old woman, rejoicing in the name of 
Oshakakababa, is a centenarian and very wrinkled. 
This lady when she condescends to give her aid, 
swells out to an enormous size. She says Shaka 
has entered her stomach, and is making use of her 
mouth. Shaka, a veritable medium, answers all 
manner of questions, tells the origin and cure of 
sickness, and relates the doings of the absent and 
the dead. It is said that she is visited by all ranks 
of people of both sexes and all ages. 


Large Wine Butts and Grape Vines. 

IN Germany, at the Heidelberg Castle, there are 
two enormous wine-butts. The largest holds a suf- 
ficient quantity to fill 300,000 bottles with wine. On 
the top of this immense cask, which is over twenty 
feet high, a platform has been erected for a place 
of dancing, and is approached by stairs of thirty 
steps. When this great reservoir is filled with wine, 
all of those that bave labored in the different vine- 
yards are invited to a féte that is always given in 
honor of the occasion, and the invited guests make 
merry by eating, drinking and dancing over the 
choice spirits that are under their feet. It may, to 
some, be a@ wonder where so much wine comes 
from, and it is only necessary to speak of some of 
the large grape-vines, and wonder will cease. At 
Hampton Court, in England, there is a grape-vine 
that was planted in the year 1768, and after three 
enlargements of the vine-house, it now covers a 
space of 2,200 square feet. These wonders of Eu- 
rope are overshadowed and outdone by a single 
Yankee vine at Montecito, in the vicinity of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., which is supposed to be nearly one 
hundred and fifty years old, and is four and a half 
feet in circumference, and rises eight feet from the 
root, where it branches out in every direction. It 
covers over 3,500 square feet of ground, and is re- 
ported to have produced six tons of grapes in one 
season, and that fifteen hundred gallons of wine 
has been its product in a single year. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE PRINCE OF 
WALES ENJOYING A TIFFIN IN THE JUNGLE, 


The Prince of Wales during his Indian trip was 
accustomed, while in the Tarai “‘ prairie,’’ to occa- 
sionally withdraw with a few companions into a 
jungle in pursuitof game. This Tarai wilderness 
offers great attractions to the sportsman. The woods 
which skirt the Himalayas harbor the great game, 
which find refuge from their persecutors in the depth 
of forest jungle and swamp. There the rhinoceros, 
the elephant, and the tiger have it very much their 
own way, and all sorts of felins resort, secure of 
prey whenever it pleases them to make excursions 
into the great plains, covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, in which nylghaus, deer, antelopes, and 
the smaller game abound. The cut represents the 
hunting party indulging in a repast, and refreshing 
themselves for the physical efforts they have to 
encounter in pursuit of their exciting sport. The 
Prince’s associates are said to have expressed great 
satisfaction with the commissariat arrangements. 


ALGIERS.—AN ORIENTAL FETE.—BALL IN THE 
MOORISH HALL OF THE GOVERNOR’S 
PALACE. 


General Chanzy, the French Governor-General of 
Algiers, gave a magnificent entertainment at his 
palace on the 23d of February. The exterior of the 
edifice was decorated with flowers, armorial tro- 
phies and Venetian lanterns, and transformed into 
an enchanting spectacle. At the entrance stood a 
long row of men attired in the armor of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and motionless as statues, while on the 
landing and along the marble stairs were grouped 
soldiers of all arms, the typical African troopers. 
Drawing aside a drapery, the guests entered the 
Moorish Hall, which was brilliantly illuminated, 
and found themselves in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor, dressed in full uniform, and Madame 
Chanzy, who received and entertained their com- 
pany with charming grace. The interior court of 
the palace was transformed into asuperb ball-room 
for the occasion, and was crowded throughout the 
night with lovely women. The official hall at one 
side was exquisitely decorated, and its innumer- 
able lights reflected in the ingeniously adjusted 
mirrors, gave the impression of an interminable 
perspective. The spectacle on the floor was strik- 
ingly brilliant. Showy military uniforms mingled 
with the red and white burnooses of the natives 
and the elegant toilets of the American, Russian 
and English guests throughout the whole night, 
until daybreak, with a single intermission of an 
hour for refreshment. This entertainment was 
one of the closing festivals of the African carnival 
season. 

FRANCE.—THE TRANSFER OF POWER FROM 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 

One of our illustrations this week represents the 
formal transfer of the authority lately held by the 
French National Assembly, by its president, the 
Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier, into the hands of the 
new Parliament, represented by M. de Rumilly, of 
the Senate, and M. Raspail of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The ceremony of transfer, which was very 
brief, took place in the Hall of Hercules, in the 
presence of all the members of the Commission of 
Permanence. The officers of the Senate and As- 
sembly and the Ministerial Councilors having 
been introduced, the President of the Assembly de- 
livered a short address and tendered his wishes for 
the welfare of the new administration, which, un- 
der the control of Marshal MacMahon, he felt confi- 
dent, would insure order and peace to the nation. 


FUNERAL OF THE RUSSIAN GRAND DUCHESS 
MARIE NICOLAIEVNA. 


The royal lady whose funeral we illustrate this 
week was the elder of the two sisters of the Em- 
peror of Russia, and was by successive marriages 
Princess of Leuchtenberg and Countess Stroganoff. 
She died at St. Petersburgh, on February 9th, old 
style, at. the age of fifty-six, after a lingering ill- 
ness of some months. The corpse lay instate three 
days at her palace, and was then conveyed in 
solemn procession to the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The view from the Hermitage, as the 
procession wound slowly around the corner of the 
Winter Palace, along the quay, and across the 
snow-covered Neva to the “ Fortress Church,”’ was 
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grand and impressive. The road, according to the 
invariable Russian custom, was strewn with fir- 
branches. A squadron of Cossacks led the way, 
followed by a long line of attendants and officials of 
the Court. After these came the Senators, Minis- 
ters, and Members of the Council, with a number 
of gray-headed generals of the retired list in full 
uniform, walking two by two. The clergy in their 
dark violet robes, carrying lighted tapers, pre- 
ceded the bier, which was draped in white and gold, 
and was drawn by four horses. The Emperor, 
attended by all the Imperial family, rode immedi- 
ately behind. The Empress, the Queen of Wurtem- 
burg, and the Czarevna, with their suite, followed 
in close carriages. The rear was closed by the 
veteran company of the Palace Grenadiers, and the 
famous Preobajensky dragoon regiment, with four 
pieces of artillery. 


INDIA.—MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIMS RETURNING 
FROM THEIR ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE TO 
MECCA. 

A terrible calamity is reported to have occurred 
in the Arabian Sea in the middle of March. Atthis 
period of the year the Mohammedans, having con- 
cluded their annual pilgrimage to Mecca, are re- 
turning td their homes, and crowd the decks of all 
the steamers in the Red and Arabian Seas. In the 
month above mentioned, the steamship Jowad, con- 
taining on board about five hundred of these home- 
ward-bound pilgrims, was wrecked in the Arabian 
Sea, and only three men are supposed to have been 
saved. These devotees pass through innumerable 
trials in carrying out their pious journeys. A 
writer from India who encountered a band of them 
on shipboard, as depicted in our illustration, says 
that the previous Austrian Lloyd’s boat buried 
overboard fifty-one unfortunates, who died mostly 
from smallpox. Many of them were dying when 
they went aboard, but having, according to their 
creed, insured their future happiness, nothing 
would induce them to stop ushore. They were all 
deck passengers, and brought their own food on 
board. They were also very orderly, and formeda 
contrast to their fellow-passengers, who were 
chiefly noisy Greeks and Italians. Four or five of 
the chiefs made their appearance just after sunset 
on the quarter-deck, and went through their 
prayers on acarpet brought from Mecca, Of course. 
besides this, they prayed their regular five times a 
day. The green turban upon some of them showed 
that they had made their pilgrimage three times at 
least; these are the class generally found amongst 
the fanatical part of the population. 


QUEEN VICTORIA VISITS THE SICK WARDS IN 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


In our last issue we described the opening of the 
new wing of the London Hospital by Queen Victoria 
on March 7th. After the ceremony the Queen visited 
several of the old wards of the hospital, stopping now 
and then to give a kindly glance or speak acheering 
word to the poor sufferers who occupied the beds. 
Our engraving represents Her Majesty speaking to 
Thomas Curtin, a laborer, who is oneof the inmates 
of the Cambridge Ward. The Duke of Cambridge, 
and Miss Hay, one of the nurses, are standing by. 
By her own request Her Majesty was taken through 
the Buxton Ward for children in the Alexandra 
Wing, and here an affecting incident occurred. A 
little girl, aged four, who had been an inmate since 
the middle of January, having been severely burned, 
cried out that she should get well if she could only 
see the Queen. Her Majesty at once stepped to the 
cot, patted the child’s cheek lovingly, called her 
“My darling,’’ and expressed a hope thatshe would 
soon be well. The Queen left almost immediately 
after this, and drove back to the palace by the 
same route, the troops who had assisted to keep the 
road forming in and following at the rear of the 
procession. For the rest of the day Whitechapel 
was densely crowded with people who wished to see 
the decorations, and at night many of the houses 
were illuminated. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE PRINCE OF 
WALES SHOOTS HIS FIRST TIGER. 


The 5th of February was a memorable day to the 
Prince of Wales, as he then killed his first tiger. 
In this expedition he was accompanied by the 
Maharajah and by Lord Alfred Paget, Dr. Fayrer, 
and Lord Aylesford. They ascended the hill on an 
elephant, then dismounted, and took their places 
on the roof of a lodge, with parapets, built where ft 
commanded a ridge between two valleys and the 
mouth of a ravine. This structure was plastered 
and painted of a greenish tint, with pictures of 
tigers on one side of it, to show like a sign the 
purpose for which it was built. The Prince was in 


the centre, with two of his companions, the Mahara- |. 


jah and Lord Alfred Paget, one on each side of him. 
As the beaters proceeded gradually up the ravine 
the Prince and his companions caught sight of the 
tiger making up the side of the ravine. He was 
turned by the line of beaters on the top, and sud- 
denly came out on the brow of the ground at the 
head of the ravine, right in front of the royal 
position. The Prince’s request to his companions 
had been, to let him fire the first shot, but if he 
missed they were to fire atonce. His Royal High- 
ness did not miss at the first shot; the animal was 
hit, and disappeared into the bushes, but came into 
sight again more to the left, and lower down the 
hill; then the second shot was fired. The tiger or 
tigress having gone down the hill, the Prince came 
down by the footpath seen in the foreground, and 
mounted an elephant. He went into the jungle at 
the foot of the hill, and rode up through the ravine. 
When he got about half way up the hollow, the tiger 
leaped out from some bushes in which it was lying 
concealed, but the Prince put two more bullets into 
it,and it fell dead. It was avery fine one, 8 feet 2 
inches in length from the muzzle to the tip of the 
tail. The Prince was naturally much gratified at 
the successful result of his first tiger-hunt. The 
neighborhood of Jeypore appears to abound in wild 
animals. Tigers are to be found in plenty, and 
there are six superb animals in cages in a building 
in the town. One of them is said to have killed 
twenty-four human beings. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING APRIL 1, 1876. 


Mux. Paprennem sings in the New York Academy of 
Music, April 7th. The bill will be “La Traviata.” Titiens 
sings April 10th, in German, English and Italian. . . . 
Mile. Belocea will shortly appear in Italian Opera at the 
Academy. . . . Offenbach opens the Summer season at 
the Hippodrome, May ist, under the management of Mr. 
Sheridan Shook. . Von Bilow gives eight new 
recitals in this city in May... . Booth’s Theatre is closed, 
preparing, for the rentrée of Rignold in “Henry V.”’ 
... Light comedy, with Lester Wallack and Mr. Montague 
alternating,reigns at Wallack’s.... ‘‘Humpty Dumpty ”’ 
reappears at the Olympic on Easter Monday... . 
‘‘Ferreol”’ is being played both at the Union Square 
Theatre and at the Brooklyn Theatre. . Signor 
Operti, the musical conductor at Booth’s, is about to 
personally direct a series of monster Centennial concerts. 
° . Jarrett & Palmer have transferred the play of 
*¢ Julius Casar,’’ with all its superb paraphernalia, to the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. At the opening sale of 
tickets over $10,000 worth were purchased. ... Mrs. 
Laura C. Holloway will lecture, April 6th, at the Cooper 
Institute, on ‘¢An Old Grudge—A New Fuss.” .. . 
An extra grand Theodore Thomas Concert will be given 
on Easter Monday at Steinway Hall. ... C. A. Henry, 
of 52 West Nineteenth Street, is altering his building 
into a small theatre for the exclusive use of amateur 
performers. It will be a sort of Normal School for the 
initiation of future professionals. ... Miss Sophie Flora 
Heilbron’s grand farewell concert will take place at Asso- 
ciation Hall, Monday evening, April 11th. Many pro- 
minent artists will assist. ° 





CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—Awmone the curious Philadelphia contributions 
will be a steel, file eight feet long. 


—TuHREE HUNDRED messenger boys, for the ex- 
clusive accommodation of the visitors, will be in attend- 
ance at the Centennial Grounds. 


—Tue glass dome of the Centennial art gallery 
will be lighted by 2,000 gas jets. The dome is 266 feet 
above the level of the Schuylkill, and will be visible at 
night all over Philadelphia. 


—Cotonet Tuomas A. Scorr, in response to 
an appeal by members of Congress from Texas, has 
tendered a free passage to veteran soldiers of the Mexi- 
can War residing in Texas to and from the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


—Txe $10,000,000 in silver bullion which 
Flood & O’Brien intend to exhibit at the Centennial 
would make a solid block ten feet long, ten feet thick, 
and eight and one-tenth feet high, containing 810 cubic 
feet, and would weigh nearly 29434 tons. 


—Tue Centennial Commission have invited 
Mr. P. S. Gilmore to conduct the musical exercises on the 
Fourth of July, and he has accepted. They have also 
engaged Mr. Gilmore and his full band to give grand 
concerts for thirty days following the opening day. 


—Tue pupils of the Providence public schools 
are drawing maps, which will be sent to the Centennial 
Exposition, One of them, the son of an oysterman, 
has drawn the map of Rhode Island inside the two 
halves of a clamshell. But then Rhode Island is not a 
large State. 


—Tue most remarkable of the contributions of 
Hawali to the Centennial Exhibition are a couple of 
volumes of Bowditch’s ‘‘ Navigator,” in the Japanese 
language, which are sent by Rev. Dr. Damon, of this 
city. The work is one of twenty copies which were all 
made by hand, and with incredible neatness and skill, in 
Japan, about twenty years ago. 


—Tue rules for exhibitors provide that : Objects 
for exhibition will be admitted until April 10th, and heavy 
and bulky machinery must be set up by the 20th of 
April, and ail objects by the 1st of May. All exhibits in 
the United States section must be entered at the office 
of the chief of the bureau. The main lines of pipe for 
steam, water, gas, and sewerage will be laid by the Com- 
mission, but exhibitors must supply all connecting pipes. 


—Tue narrow-gauge railroad will be one of the 
conveniences of the grounds, in fact a necessity, as under 
the orders of the Commission no vehicle will be allowed 
upon the grounds except those on exhibition. It en- 
circles the entire grounds, passing all the principal 
buildings, and is about six miles in length. It will be 
equipped by the West End Passenger Railway, the cars 
to be propelled by steam, affording comfortable and 
rapid transit within the inclosure. 


—Tue big gun from the Krupp Works of Es- 
sen passed through Osnabruck on the 21st of February, 
on its way to Philadelphia. The bore of the cannon, 
which weighs 100,000 pounds, was placed upon two 
8-wheel platform-cars, while the attachments were trans- 
ported upon 12 and 8 wheel cars. A single charge for 
this monster cannon is 300 lbs. of powder. It is proba- 
bly the largest steel gun that has ever been cast, and is 
destined to attract much attention in Philadelphia. 


—Ar the opening ceremonies of the Exhibition 
on the 10th of May the specially invited guests will 
be nearly as follows: The President and Vice-President, 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Senate and House of Representatives, leading Officers 
of the Army and Navy, the Governors of the States and 
Territories and Staffs, the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and the Board of State Supervisors, the Centennial 
Commission and the chief subordinates, the Centennial 
Board of Finance and the chief subordinates, the Goy- 
ernment Board, the Women’s Centennial Executive 
Committee, the Judges of the Exhibition, the State 
Centennial Boards, and the Mayor and Councils and 
Heads of Departments of Philadelphia. 


—Dr. W. A. Wasuineton, grandnephew of 
General George Washington, the nearest living relative 
to the Father of his Country, and a resident of Denison, 
Tex., has sent a box containing the following articles: 
General Washington’s court suit of brown silk, supposed 
to be the suit in which he was inaugurated, Ivory seal, 
set in gold, presented to Washington by General 
Lafayette. Sword presented to Washington by General 
Darks, the famous Indian fighter, before the Revolution. 
Knee and shoe-buckles, and, most valuable of all, twelve 
autograph letters from General Washington to his brother 
Samuel, dated between 1772 and 1783, some from Mount 
Vernon and some from the field, and all giving Washing- 
ton’s private views of the war then waging. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


FoRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, March 27th. — Senate — Requisition re- 
ceived from Commissary-General, United States 
Army, for $300,000 for purchase of subsistence stores 
for frontier military posts. ... Numerous petitions pre- 
sented in relation to the Tariff and the Bankrupt Law. 
....Mr.Christancy offered substitute for Mr. Morton's 
Mississippi Inquiry Resolution, and made’a s h on 
the spirit of the South. Houss—The Payne Currency 
Bill defeated by a vote of 156 to 81....The House in 
Committee of the Whole reported a Bill providing for 
the deficiency in the Printing Bureau, and for substi- 
tuting silver coin for fractional currency. 


Turspay, March 28th.—Senate—After ‘some de- 
bate on the Bill increasing the power of the United 
States Courts, the Diplomatic and Consular Appro- 
priation Bill was taken up and debated. Hovsr— 
Hallett Kilbourne, the recreant witness in the real 
estate pool investigation, having been indicted by the 
District Grand Jury, the House refused by a vote 
of 32 to 192 to deliver him to the United States 

arshal. ‘ 


Wepnespay, March 29th.—Senate—The Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriations Bill passed by a vote 
of 35to17. This Bill rejects the House amendments 
reducing salaries. Hovuse—Bill regulating pay and 
allowances of officers of the army passed by a vote of 
141 to 61. The Bill reduces the aggregate salaries 
$500,000. 


Tuurspay, March 30th. —SenateE— Bill to make 
silver coin a legal tender, and the Mississippi Inquiry 
Resolution discussed without action. ousE—Bill 
passed regulating the making of naval estimates. ... 
Committee on Foreign Affairs instructed to investi- 
gate operation of Extradition Treaty of 1842 between 
Great Britain and the United States....Judiciary 
Committee presented articles of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanors in office of William 
W. Belknap, late Secretary of War....Bill for re- 
placement of fractional currency with silver coin dis- 
cussed, and amendment adopted making coin a legal 
tender to the amount of fifty dollars. 


Fripay, March 31st.— Senate —The resolution 
ordering an investigation into the Mississippi election 
adopted by a vote of 27 to 19, and the Senate ad- 
journed to April 34. Hovusz—The Silver Substitution 
Bill passed by a vote of 122 to 100. The Bill directs 
the redemption of the fractional currency by silver 
coins, and provides that silver dollars shall be legal 
tender to the amount of fifty dollars, and silver 
e='ns of smaller denominations to the amount of 
twenty-five dollars. 


Sarurpay, April 1st.—Hovss—Committee on Com- 
merce Bili discussed to amend the laws concerni 
commerce and navigation, and the regulation 
steam-veasels. 
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FLY AWAY, PRETTY MOTH. 
LY away, pretty moth, to the shade 
I Of the leaf where you slumbered all day; 

Be content with the moon and the stars, pretty moth, 
And make use of your wings while you may; 
Though yon glittering light may have dazzled you 

quite, 
Though the gold of yon lamp may be gay, 
Many things in this world that look bright, pretty 
moth, 
Only dazzle to lead us astray. 


I have seen, pretty moth, in the world, 
Some as wild as yourself and as gay, 
Who, bewitched by the sweet fascination of eyes, 
Flitted round them by night and by day; 
But though dreams of delight may have dazzled 
them quite, 
They at last found it dangerous play! 
Many things in this world that look bright, pretty 
moth, 
Only dazzle to lead us astray 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or'76. 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 


PART VI. 
CHAPTER I1V.—ON THE BRINK. 
()" the day after my interview with André T was 





somewhat surprised to see an orderly ride into 
camp, and hear him ask for Lieutenant Cary. 

I rose from the grass where I was lying un- 
der a spreading oak, after the idle fashion of soldiers 
waiting for the bugle to sound to horse, and came 
up to the orderly, who presented me with a note 
which I opened and read. It was in these words: 


‘* General Arnold will be glad to see Lieutenant 
Cary on business connected with the exchange of 
prisoners yesterday.”’ 

That was all; and, informing my superior officer 
of the contents of the note, I mounted and followed 
the orderly, vainly asking myself what question of 
peculiar interest could be connected with an ordi- 
nary flag of truce, to accomplish a humdrum mili- 
tary routine. 

‘““Where are the general’s headquarters estab- 
lished ?’’ I said to the orderly. 

“At the Robinson House, opposite West Point, 
sir,”’ was the reply. 

With this house I was familiar, having visited it 
two or three times while scouting along the Hud- 
son. Its owner, Colonel Beverly Robinson, was 
a son of John Robinson, formerly President of the 
Council in Virginia, who had married Miss Phil- 
lipse, the heiress of great landed possessions on the 
Hudson, and sister of the lady for whose hand 
General Washington was said to have been an 
unsuccessful suitor. Colonel Robinson had es- 
poused the English side, and proceeding to New 
York city, had raised a regiment of ‘‘ Loyal Ameri- 
cans.’’? His deserted house was now General Ar- 
nold’s headquarters. 

‘The house which I now approached was a long, 
low wooden building, standing in the midst of an 
extensive lawn, with verandas in front and rear, 
shadowed by a large cherry-tree. The main build- 
ing on the right seemed to be the general’s heud- 
quarters, as a sentinel was posted at the door. To 
the right the country was rolling, to the left were 
the highlands, between which flowed the river, and 
beyond, the wooded summit of West Point crowned 
with its fortress. 

General Arnold received me with marked atten- 
lion, and begged me to be seated. The apartment 
was handsomely furniehed and resembled more the 
rustic retreat of a civilian of elegant tastes than 
the headquarters of an officer commanding troops. 

“T have the pleasure of seeing you for the first 
time since our meeting in Philadelphia, lieutenant,” 
said the general. 

I observed the same cool, fixed glance, the same 
immovable expression of the lips. 

“Time is long in war,’ he went on, “ and I will 
add that I really think this absurd struggle has 
lasted long enough. What say you?” 

More and more surprised at being thus sent for 
by the general, apparently to enjoy the pleasure of 
my views upon the state of the country, I said: 

‘An absurd struggle, general? I confess I have 
never thought of applying to it such an adjective.” 

“Well, that is a matter of taste,’’ he said, indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘ When 1 characterize it as absurd, I mean, 
of course, that there was no valid reason why Eng- 
land should force the colonies into a war. You 
agree to that, I doubt not.”’ 

‘‘Assuredly, general.” 

‘* What will the issue be ?’’ 

‘« Independent government, I hope.” 

“Tt is to be hoped—as you say. But is it prob- 
able? England is very strong.” 

“Very strong, indeed !” 

“And it is a question whether good policy does 
not dictate that we should compose the differences, 
if possible. The trouble is, to find a leader-in any 
such policy. And yet, if the waris to end unfortu- 
nately for us, why not negotiate arms in hand, 
rather than be forced to lay the said arms down 
and submit to the victor’s terins?”’ 

All this surprised me extremely. I had never 
even contemplated any such course. Still it im- 
pressed me as, perhaps, the result on General Ar- 
nold’s part of cool reflection, and a ‘ business- 
like’ view of the state of things; and J contented 
myself with saying that I trusted the issue was 
still too doubtful to render a recourse to negotia- 
tion necessary or desirable. 

‘Well, perhaps you are right,” he said, in the 
same indifferent tone; but I saw him dart a keen 
glance at me. ‘Let us now leave these general 
subjects, lieutenant, and come to your interview 
yesterday with Major André.” 

‘So youheard that I had met him, general?” 

“In the most natural manner in the world. The 
official papers relating to the exchange of the pris- 
oners were transmitted to me for my approval, 
and I saw that the respective flags were conducted 
by yourself and Majo .ndré.”’ 

I bowec and said: 

‘So simple an explanation should have occurred 
to me, general.” ; 

“So you saw André again? An old friend of 

ours, I think, lieutenant—as you intimated in 
Philadelphia id ’ 

“« A very dear friend, general, even if an enemy.” 

“Oh! let us look, at things and persons philoso- 
phically, sir—it is ~ the vulgar who regard the 

eople opposed to their own flag as all brute 

easts—hyenas or tigers. Men are all the same. 
They fight for the flag they — to see over 
them. A man of sense strikes hard, but is ready to 
shake hands afterwards—knowing that under his 
enemy’s uniform beats often the heart of a good 
feliow.” 
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to André?” 

‘“* Assuredly.”” 

‘*He must be a young Bayard. 
ally know him. 
entered it—as a matter of course.” 

‘* Sure.” 


ued General Arnold, looking at me fixedly. 

‘A good long talk.’’ 

“« On every subject, doubtless ?” 

‘* Upon many subjects.” 

‘*He talks well, does he not? 

“ Excellently well, general.” 

‘These young English officers all do. They are 
well trained—especially in the theories of politics. 
You talked politics with Major André, I suppose, 


you to his views—the English view—ot the struggle 
you are both engaged in?” 

What was General Arnold aiming at? The direc- 
tion taken by the conversation seemed to spring 
naturally from the meeting with André, but an 
indefinable instinct told me that the general had 
some singular object. What was it? What was the 
meaning of the covert glance which flashed at me, 
from time to time—iurtive and sidewise? 

“Come!” he said, laughing. ‘* Acknowledge 
that André tried to bring you over, to have his 
dearest friend near him. ‘There is nothing wrong 
in all that, or prejudicial to his or your honor, 
lieutenant.” 
‘‘Nothing of the sort occurred, sir,’’ I replied; 
“not a word was uttered by André or myself on 
political subjects.” 
General Arnold leaned back in his chair, and his 
face lost its wheedling expression—for such an ex- 
pression had come to it. The cool and_ fixed 
glance of the eye and firm compression of the lips 
had replaced it. 

‘< Well, sir,”’? he said indifferently, ‘‘a mere idle 
question. I am glad the major made no attempt to 
bias so good an American. There was no trouble 
about the exchanges?” 

‘« None whatever, general.” 

“The English officers exchanged expressed their 
pleasure, doubtless?” 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘1 believe they were only two or three in num- 
ber——a Captain Gustavus—somebody, and a Major 
John Anderson ?”’ 

The glance of General Arnold as he uttered these 
names was as piercing as a sword's point. It 
seemed to seek to bore through me. 

With a vague impression, which I could not 
define, that I was treading on the verge of some 
pitfall; wandering in a labyrinth of which my 
companion had the clue—an indescribable impres- 
sion—lI said, confusedly : 

‘‘Captain Gustavus ?—Major John Anderson ? 
There were no such persons exchanged, general !”’ 

** Ah ?—could I have been mistaken?” 

He fumbled among some papers on the table, and 
scanning one of them attentively, said : 

‘Oh, yes! There is the explanation of my mis- 
take. I received this application this morning from 
Captain Gustavus somebody—the name is a scrawl— 
and Major Anderson, asking me to forward the 
exchanges, and I made the blunder of confusing 
them with the officers exchanged yesterday.” 

‘A very natural mistake, general,’’ I said, reflect- 
ing on the absurdity of my instinct. 

“Certainly ; and now let us dismiss this somewhat 
unentertaining subject, sir. Iwill not further detain 
you, lieutenant.” 

‘‘T beg, then, to take my leave, general.” 

A light step came behind me, and a musical voice 
said : 

“Not until you have shaken hands with an old 
friend, Lieutenant Cary!” 

I turned round, and saw standing in the doorway 
my beautiful hostess, Mrs. Arnold, whom | had spent 
the evening with in Philadelphia. She was clad 
now in the simplest manner, and had far more of 
the young matron in her appearance than of the 
brilliant young lady of society. Her hair was 
dressed with elegant simplicity: a single brace- 
let encircled her white arm. She was even 
more beautiful, and held in her arms an exquisite 
little boy about a year old, whose rosy cheeks 
emerged from a cloud of lace, and his small naked 
feet from his linen gown. 

“Let me introduce a new friend of yours, Lieu- 





“Tt istrue. Do you not feel at least thatit applies 


I do not person- 
He left Philadelphia before I 


“ And so you had a good talk with him?” contin- 


lieutenant, and he attempted, possibly, to convert 


ten me, and will never more cross my path in life,’’ 
said Mrs. Arnold. 

1 smiled and said: ‘‘I do not know whether he 
will ever again cross your path in life, madame; 
but I can testify that he has not forgotten you.” 

‘‘ How do you know that, sir?’’ 

‘*T saw him yesterday.”’ 

** You saw Major André ?”’ 

“Tn person, madame, and I assure you, you were 
the subject of his conversation.” 

‘* You saw him! talked with him! how romantic 
it seems!. Tell me all about it, Lieutenant Cary.” 

I gave her an account of our interview, and 
added: 

‘“*You need not fear that André has forgotten 
you, madame. He is one of those men who re- 
main faithful to their friends. His expressions of 
regard were most cordial. You were the most 
charming of persons, he said, and the best friend 
he ever had—I repeat his very words.” 

‘And I assure you they delight me, sir. I can 
say in turn of him that he, too, was charming, and 
one of my own best friends. I wish he could see 
Jamie! I know very well what he would do—he 
would fairly eat him up with kisses!” 

I had not looked at General Arnold, and had 
almost forgotten him, carried away by the musical 
voice and sweet smiles of the young mother. He 
now recalled his presence. Suddenly I heard from 
his lips, in a tone which I can only describe as 
sepulchral, the words: 

‘‘Well, there is another friend, madame !—one 
more to watch over your child—when I am gone!”’ 
I looked at the speaker. His face was utterly 
pale. He seemed to breathe with difficulty. 

His countenance plainly startled Mrs. Arnold. 
“You are ill!’? she exclaimed, half rising, with 
the child in her arms. 

‘““No!—no!’’ he muttered, with a vague look; 
“that is to say—I am fatigued—my wound re- 
opened this morning——” 

The low, dull voice ceased. 

“Let me bring you some restorative!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Arnold, with an expression of deep 
tenderness. 

“No; I beg you will not trouble yourself. It 
has already passed off!—and Richard is himself 
again !’’ 

He uttered a laugh, but it was a forced and hol- 
low sound. 

‘* We detain Lieutenant Cary,” he added, to Mrs. 
Arnold, in a gloomy voice ‘‘ and should not weary 
him, as he rode far yesterday. I shall be pleased 
to see you again, lieutenant—whenever it suits 
your convenience.” 

1 saw that the speaker wished to be alone, and 
rose. Mrs. Arnold seemed to have had her solici- 
tude about her husband quite removed. She re- 
gained her charming smile, and, rising, said to me: 
‘““You must not go without kissing baby, Lieu- 
tenant Cary!” 

She held the baby out, and I took him in my 
arms and kissed him. The little fellow nestled to 
me as though he recognized in me the friend spoken 
of by his mother. 

‘Look, general !—look how Jamie goes to Lieu- 
tenant Cary! He knows you are his friend, sir !— 
and remember your promise !”’ 

Heaven is my witness that I should have proved 
his true friend for his mother’s sake ; but he never 
needed friends—he became a British officer of rank 
and distinction.* 

I took leave of the lady and General Arnold, re- 
mounted my horse, and rode slowly away. As I 
reached the outer gate I turned my head and 
looked back. The beautiful young mother was 
standing with her baby in her arms in the veranda 
a golden August sunset lighting up both their 
‘aces. 

Beside them stood General Arnold, looking fix- 
edly in the direction of—West Point. 





CHAPTER V.—AT NIGHT ON THE HUDSON, 


HE tragedy, whose scenes were being played 
under the shadow of darkness, advanced ra- 
pidly, step by step, now towards the dénowement, 
when a sudden light was to flash forth and light up 
the whole. 
It was my fate to be thrown personally in con- 
tact with the main actors, and with the relation of 
one more scene—still one of those which took place 
‘‘in the dark ’’—I shall proceed to the catastrophe. 








tenant Cary—my little James. You must love him 
for his mother’s sake, as it is our duty to love the 
children of our friends and best wishers.”’ 

There was always something supren.ely charm- 
ing in the very sound of that voice. 

‘“*You do me a very great honor and pleasure, 
madame, by calling yourself my friend,” I said, 
bowing and bending low over the beautiful hand 
she gave me. “If your child should ever want a 
friend, you know where he will find one—an humble 
but sincere one!” 

“1 am sure of that, sir. Is he not a beauty? 
Jamie, speak to Lieutenant Cary! Bad child ! — 
not to speak to mamma’s and papa’s friend !”’ 

General Arnold looked at the group with the 
stony expression of a statue. I had seen on his 
face in Vhiladelphia, whenever it was turned to- 
wards his wife, an expression of the deepest ten- 
derness, and expected now to see this intensified 
—for the beautiful woman held close to her fair 
face what makes the love of the husband greater. 
But the old tenderness had disappeared. Not that 
indifference had succeeded. Very far from that. 
What had followed, and was now seen on his face, 
was an — of agony almost—a rigid, stony 
look, as though some pitiless pain were racking 
the man’s frame. 

‘* Baby is really a wonder !’’ the young lady went 
on, laughing the heart’s laugh. ‘‘ He is the best 
child in the world! and, do you know, he has two 
teeth, and can say mamma plainly ?” 

The young woman ran on thus with that charm- 
ing prattle of which only mothers have the secret. 
Is there anything more fascinating—any music like 
the intonation of the mother’s voice speaking to her 
child? I know of none. 

Seating herself in an armchair, Mrs. Arnold beg- 
ged me to resume m 
she so rarely had the pleasure of a visit; and 
obedient to her wish, I sat down. 

“Tt is a long time since we met last, sir—you will 
remember that it was on the evening in Philadel- 
phia when I received the letter from Major André.” 
‘*T remember very well, madame.” 

‘1 wish I could hear from him again!"’ she went 
on, laughing. ‘‘The general is not at all jealous, 
and | am one of those absurd people who think 
that friendships need not be given up only because 
one marries.’ 

‘* Why should they be, madame ?” 

“« My old regard for Major André, at least, has 
not lessened in the least. Once a friend, always a 
friend, should be everybody's motto, I think—when 
your friend remains worthy. So as André has done 
nothing to diminish my esteem, I go on keeping him 
a place inmy memory.” 

**Assuredly, madame.” 

‘“‘And I deserve some credit—do I not? I have 
not seen him for years. I never hear from him 


this night the stars shone dimly: the headlands of 


of recumbent giants asleep alon 
from the post which 1 occupied the opposite high- 
lands were visible, shadowy outlines, as it were, of a 
giant army asleep, like those around me. 


embers dying away, behind the shelter of a rock, 
when I heard the sound of muffled oars on the river, 
and rose and went to the vidette posted near. 


own for a few moments, as | ma 


it when it is in carbine range.” 


The banks of the Hudson were at that time care- 
fully patrolled by cavalry, and videttes were posted 
all along the stream to look out for British gun- 
boats or other vessels. It was rumored that the 
enemy would strike, if possible, at West Point, 
whose great stores of arms and ammunition were a 
coveted prize—in fact an object so important as to 
possibly involve in their capture the whole fate of 
the contest. It was not supposed that so strong a 
fortress, defended by so determined and vigilant a 
soldier as General Benedict Arnold, would easily 
fall, either by surprise or open attack; but in war 
it is injudicious to neglect any precaution what- 
ever, and the orders of General Washington were 
stringent on this point, that this jewel of the 
Highlands should be guarded with Argus eyes, and 
ps most distant approach to it the signal for an 
alarm. 

Such was the condition of things—the British 
occupying New York, and the Americans near 
Tappan watching them like lynxes—when the 
events I am about to relate took place. 

I was stationed with a small party of men—a 
picket guard—on the left bank of the Hudson, 
above Peekskill. It was about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and the nights were growing cool. On 


the river rose like the shoulders of a great company 
the shore; and 


I was lying wrapped in my cloak beside a few 


“There is a boat,’’ I said, in a low tone, to the 


n. 
“Yes, sir. I heard it when at some distance, but 
waited for it to come nearer. Time enough to hail 


“Right. Keep quiet.” 

The muffled noise sapreeepet Ge boat was 
evidently nearing toward the eastern bank, that 
upon which we were posted. 

‘‘Hail only when I give the order,’ I said, 
anxious to penetrate the design of the night-prowler, 
whoever he might be; ‘meantime hide uietly 
behind the trees yonder. I will take your piace. : 
The man obeyed, and I crouched§down, not to be 
seen by the man or men in the boat, which was 
now not more than a hundred yards from the bank 
towards which the craft seemed veering, with the 
apparent object of touching shore a little above. 
This nocturnal prowler excited my suspicion more 
and more. What object was in view? The people 





* The child here spoken of by Lieutenant Cary—James 
Robertson Arnold —became Lieutenant-General under 


astonishment—not one of fright, however. 
contrary, his hand darted to his belt, where I saw 
the gleam of a pistol-barrel. 


spoke. ‘ 


such a proceeding. 
of inquiry may be summoned—summoned at 
once, sir—to determine whether I transgress 
my orders in arresting a suspicious character 
—a secret agent of the enemy, known to me to be 
such—at midnight, in this place, within sight of the 





in the boat were not fishermen—it was nearly mid- 
night, and the season unpropitious. What could be 
the aim of the unknown person or persons? I 
determined to discover, and directing the vidette to 
remain where he was until I summoned him, I 
glided along the bank in the shadow, and saw the 
boat still proceeding with muffled oars towards the 
shore, near a clump of bushes extending down to 
the margin. 

My curiosity was now strongly aroused, to say 
nothing of my suspicion. I continued to glide along 
in the shadow, without making any noise, and 
succeeded in reaching the thicket, where I stopped, 
looking and listening, within ten yards of the spot 
where the boat had halted. 

It contained two men, one only of whom had been 
rowing. Aswell asI could make out by the star- 
light, the one who rowed was an ordinary country- 
man of the region; the other, who was wrapped 
closely in a cloak, with a wide hat drawn down over 
his face, sat in the stern, and was evidently the more 
important of the two. The boat had stopped ina 
little cove—the oarsman resting on his oars. The 
one in the cloak seemed to be listening. 

‘Ts this the place?” said the latter, in a low tone, 
which seemed strangely familiar. 

‘* Yes, sir—the place you said,’’ was the oarsman’s 
reply. 

‘*The person I expect is not here—and it is past 
the hour.” 

‘*He may have been stopped by the outlookers ?” 
“The outlookers ?”’ 
‘* They are ali along, sir.”” 
; Silence followed, and the figures remained motion- 
ess. 
All this powerfully interested me. I was to be 
present, it seemed, at some secret midnight con- 
ference. What was its object? Who was the 
person expected? What did all this mean? . It 
was vain to conjecture. What I had to do was to 
wait and find. ' 
Half an hour slowly passed, and the man in the 
cloak was evidently growing impatient. 
‘*Something is wrong!’’ I heard him say: ‘ the 
night is passing.” 
And again | recognized what seemed to me to be 
a familiar voice. Whose voice was it? I could not 
possibly determine, but that ] had heard it before I 
was perfectly convinced. An hour had now elapsed, 
and the man in the stern of the boat was plainly 
losing patience. 
“We cannot stay here all night!’? he exclaimed. 
**T will not run the risk of capture for any one.” 
**T would like to go now, sir. They will catch 
mo, ie and hang me,and your gold will do me no 
ood. 
° ‘“‘Wait ten minutes—then we will go back—he 
must be coming! | will see!” 
The man in the cloak leaped actively onshore, 
and I could see that his figure was small and slight. 
He had scarcely reached the bank when the footfalls 
of a horse were heard coming from above, and a few 
minutes afterwards a man on horseback, wrapped 
in a cloak similar to that worn by the watcher, 
made his appearance, dismounted, affixed his bridle 
to a bough, and drew near. : 
The slight person went to meet him hurriedly, 
and | heard the words: 
‘You are late, sir. I thought you were not 
coming. The man in the boat is too near—it will be 
better to talk yonder.” 
Where had [ heard that singular voice? I was 
in a maze—I had surely heard it before. The two 
figures moved off, and did not stop until they were 
fifty yards distant. Here they paused and held an 
animated colloquy, which only came to me in muf- 
fled tones which | was wholly unable to distinguish. 
It was plain that some business of importance 
was being arranged. ‘The voices were low, secre- 
tive, but full of expression; and this animated in- 
terview lasted for fully an hour. 
Had it been possible, I should have endeavored 
to creep within earshot. But that was impossible. 
The spot was bare of the least shrub, and any 
movement in the direction of the figures would in- 
evitably have led to the discovery of my presence, 
I therefore waited, knowing that they would re- 
turn towards the boat; and at length the interview 
seemed over, as the shadowy figures came back 
slowly. 
** All is understood then, sir,’’ the familiar voice 
said, as they drew near, ‘and | will make all the 


arrangements your exccllency advises.’’ 


‘* Your excellency ! Those words struck me like 


a blow. Who was ‘ your excellency ’?”’ 


“ Very well,’ was the low reply ; ‘‘ there is no 
time to lose.” 

‘*T will lose none.” 

The speaker hurried towards the boat. 

Before he had reached it, I leaped from my place 


of concealment, with a cocked pistol in my hand, 
exclaiming : 


‘*Halt! You are my prisoner !”’ 
The figure recoiled, uttering an exclamation of 
On the 


‘* Draw your pistol and you are dead!’’ I said, 
lacing my weapon on his breast. His cloak had 
allen, and his face was visible, now that I was 


close to him. The supposed man was the Baroness 
de Rudysaél ! 


I glanced at her companion in the cloak, who 


stood as if rooted to the spot. 


It was General Arnold. 





CHAPTER VI.—I AM ARRESTED FOR DISRESPECT TO MY 


SUPERIOR OFFICER. 


ENERAL ARNOLD advanced towards me, and 
confronted me—his face stern and lowering, 


his eyes flashing with anger. 


‘* What is the meaning of this ?”” he exclaimed. 
My astonishment was so great that I could find 


no words to reply. 


“] repeat, what is the meaning of this ill-timed 


peer sir ?’’ he growled in a voice full of men- 
ace. 

brings you here, sir, I demand—with a cocked 
pistol in presence of your superior officer ?’’ 


“Ah, it is you!—Lieutenant Cary. What 


“My TT's I said, firmly, lowering my pistol as I 
am on post, sir; and I guard my 

ost.’’ 

‘*Consider yourself under arrest, sir,’’ was the 


furious reply. 


“So be it, sir!” I returned, greatly outraged at 
“And I request that a court 


Fortress of West Point!’ 

I thought I saw the flash of rage disappear from 
the face of General Arnold, and a slight pallor 
succeed it. 

“Your meaning, sir?” he said, in a tone still 
stern, but growing calmer. 

“‘T mean, sir, that I know this woman who ap- 
pears under cover of darkness in the dress of a 
man. She is an old acquaintance, and, I add, a 
secret agent of the British commander.”’ 








even, now. He has entirely ceased writing to me, 





«That is charitable at least, general !’’ 


I have a sad conviction that he has quite forgot- 


King William IV., was afterwards aide-de-camp to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and died in 1854.—[Hditor. 


‘* Impossible !”’ said General Arnold, coldly. 
‘* And for arresting her—this pseudo Baroness of 
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Rudysaél—it is my fate to arouse your displeasure, 
sir, and to be placed in arrest.’’ 

** Well, let that pass, sir,’’ said General Arnold, 
every moment growing cooler, and honoring me 
now with that fixed and piercing glance which was 
habitual with him. ‘I was hasty, perlaps. Iam 
a soldier, and guard the service from the forms of 
disrespect—you held a cocked pistol in your hand 
while I was present. As you supposed, however, 
that you were performing your duty, sir, I release 
you from arrest.” 

I bowed rather coldly. I was not satisfied. 

“To come back to the main point now, sir,’”’ 
continued General Arnold, ‘‘ youare laboring under 
a delusion.”’ 

‘*T am not aware to what delusion you refer, sir.”’ 

‘* As to the character of—this person.” 

He half turned his head towards the woman, who 
had again wrapped her cloak around her, and 
stool! in acool and defiant attitude, listening, with 
a satirical smile upon her face. 

‘She is very far from being a secret emissary of 
the enemy’s.” 

‘*T know her to be such, sir.” 

‘* You are wholly mistaken, lieutenant.” 

The general was becoming actually polite. 

‘It is you who are mistaken, sir,’’ I replied. “TI 
know madame well. She came to this country with 
written recommendations from the English Foreign 
Office as a secret agent. She was arrested as a spy 
on Long Island, and attempted to destroy the 
American army ; and to my certain knowledge she 
has since that time continued to act as a :ecret 
agent of the enemy.” 

‘*Is it possible! Are you certain of this, lieu- 
tenant?’ 

‘* Perfectly, sir.”’ 

‘‘It cannot be. She has proved herself one of 
my best emissaries.”’ 

‘his reply staggered me. 

“Yours, sir ?”’ 

“Certainly, lieutenant!’? said General Arnold, 
laughing, though his laugh sounded strangely. 
‘* How otherwise could I have given her this ap- 
poin' ment to night, for I gave her the appointment.” 

“You, s'r, gave her the appointment?” 

‘*As a matter of c:urse. Am I not here to meet 
this person? She is my paid agent—are you not, 
madame? Is the question necessary ¢”’ 

“Yes,” said the woman, coolly. “I am Mon- 
sieur le Général Arnold's private friend. Am I paid? 
Yes—but I have larger expectations in future !”’ 

The daring laugh with which I was so familiar 
accompanied these words, which did not seem 
greatly to please General Arnold, for he darted a 
stern glance at the speaker. 

‘‘T pay honestly for faithful services,” he said, 
with a strange pallor in his cheeks. ‘ And now, 
lieutenant, to end this interview: If I was hasty 
or unjust in my address to you, and in placing you 
under arrest, I am ready to make amends, and 
to say that I fully eusleete you from any un- 
soldierly proceeding.” 

I bowed. I was not better satisfied than before, 
but I had no reply to make. 

‘“‘You will easily comprehend that the real 
character of this person puts an entirely different 
aspect on this appointment and meeting. There 
is no secrécy necessary with so good a patriot as 
yourself, With others, secrecy was necessary— 
lence the peculiar circumstances attending this 
inte: view.”’ 

I bowed again. 
even more polite. 

“Can you not understand, my dear lieutenant? I 
im anxious te make up for my harshness and in- 
justice towards you in the performance “of your 
plain duty, and explain all. It was natural that 
you should draw your pistol; there was no dis- 
respect to me at all, as you had not recognized me, 
and you acted like a good soldier in halting this fair 
dame! But a few words will finish my explanation, 
and reinstate madame in your good opinion.” 

He spoke almostjocosely, but his piercing glance, 
as he looked at me, did not waver. 

“Po tell you all in one word, madame yonder 
has been for more than a month my secret agent 
in New York, and has given me most valuable in- 
formation. You iniorm me that she was formerly 
on the British side. That is possible; but I know 
well that she is now on the American side. On 
such occasions I ask no questions. Valuable intel- 
ligence is valuable intelligence from whatever 
source it comes—and madame has had no oppor- 
tunity to ascertain anything in reference to our- 
selves, since she has been under close surveillance 
whenever she entered our lines.” 

The woman uttered a loud laugh. General Ar- 
nold went on: 

‘Such is the whole matter in a few words; but 
to explain this secret meeting with her, at such 
an hour and place.” 

I looked fixedly at the speaker, I knew not why. 
He was coming to the main point. He laughed. 

“Is it so mysterious a matter? Is Lieutenant 
Cary, with his sharp intelligence, unable to account 
for it? You yourself, sir, have stated the reason. 
Madame was formerly, as I half-doubted before, 
an emissary of the enemy. Having espoused the 
American side, she was apprehensive of danger 
from those who might recognize her. The country 
below is full of cowboys and skinners, belonging to 
either or both sides. She was fearful of arrest; 
she begged me to arrange this private meeting, in- 
stead of coming to my quarters—there is the whole 
mystery, lieutenant.” 

[ could make no reply. The explanation of 
General Arnold was so Ay that it was im- 
possible to oppose to it only a vague, undefined, 
uneasy doubt. I knew that the woman was as 
false and treacherous as an emissary of Satan him- 
self; but I did not know that she had not sold her- 
self to the Americans as she had sold herself to the 
British. It was perfectly in character that she 
should do so, indeed; and as to this night-meeting, 
was not General Arnold’s explanation perfectly 
simple and natural? 

All but a few last-vague traces of suspicion disap- 
rere from my mind, and, bowing to the general, 

said : 

“T understand all now, sir; but feel it my duty 
to warn you against putting too much confidence 
in madame here. The person who passes from one 
side to the other will go back to the first if suf- 
ficient inducements are offered.” 

“Very true,” was his reply, with an evident ex- 
pression of relief; ‘I shall take care of that, I 
assure you, my dear lieutenant, and I appreciate 
your patriotic watchfulness.”’ 

“You are pleased to do me justice at length, 
general,” 

‘IT have never doubted your motives for an in- 
stant, my dear lieutenant.’ 

‘What charming compliments!’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Rudysaél, with a light laugh. ‘ Are none 
to fall to my share? Fie! you are not gallant, 
messieurs !’? 

‘Tt is late, madame,”’ said General Arnold, who 
did not seem to relish this tone of pleasantry, and 
evidently labored under a secret impatience to ter- 
minate the interview. ‘It is late, and you will 
now return.” 

“Not until I have assured Monsicur Cary of my 
unaltered regard, and asked him a few questions.” 


General Arnold’s tone grew 
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The light laugh followed, and she added : 

‘*When did you see last our cher ami Dinsmore, 
mousieur? You see I always inquire after his 
health. 1s he well? And other friends—let us say, 
la bonne lante Madame Sally Doubleday? These 
friends are dear, and monsieur aussi is much cher- 
ished—as I hope to show him whenever it is 
possible 2” 

Of this satirical address 1 took no notice what- 
ever, and turning to General Arnold, said : 

“This person will then return to-night, general ?"’ 

‘‘Certainly. She is on secret service. We are 
arranging—this is asecret, lieutenant—an attack on 
New York.” 

-What could I say? Nothing. 
and returned: 

‘*Shall I detail two men to ride along the bank of 
the river and keep the boat in sight uutil it reaches 
the British lines ?”’ 

‘* By no means!” exclaimed Arnold; then, sup- 
pressing his animated tone—‘‘ That is, it is viele 
unnecessary. No—there is really no danger what- 
ever.”? 

‘Well, sir, you are competent to judge. Did 
you come alone, sir?” 

“ Fee." ; 

“‘The banks of the river are picketed, and the 
raw videttes sometimes fire as they halt people. 
Shall I send a detail to escort you back to your 
quarters ?”’ 

‘No, thank you; there is no danger whatever. 
I am well known.”’ 

A low laugh came from the woman, and she leaped 
lightly into the boat, which moved promptly, with 
muffled oars, from the shore. As it disappeared 
in the gloom, a laughing voice came across the 
water : 

** Bon nuit, Monsieur Cary! Parting is so triste. 
But do not fear; we shall meet aga'n.” | 

General Arnold had already mounted his horse. 

‘* A last word, lieutenant,’’ he said. 

I approached, saluting. 

“Tt will be unnecessary to speak of this meeting. 
The utmost secrecy is necessary to accomplish the 
designs of his Excellency General Washington. I 
must, therefore, request you to keep your own 
counsel.”’ 

‘¢T shall do so, sir.’’ 

“‘T hope to meet you frequently hereafter, lieu- 
tenant.” 

And he disappeared in the darkness. 

Save on two other occasions, and then for a 
moment only, I was never to look upon his face 


again. (To be continued.) 


I simply saluted, 








CHRISTIANIZING THE CHINESE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A’ five years ago the Women’s Missionary 

Socicty of the Pacific Coast furnished rooms 
in the Methodist Chinese Mission House, on Wash- 
ington Street, between Stockton and Powell, San 
Francisco, as an asylum for any Chinese women who 
wished to escape from their life of slavery and 
shame, and secure Christian protection. Since that 
time there have been about two hundred women 
under the care of the members of the Society, some 
remaining a year or two, others but a few weeks. 
Twenty have been married to respectable China- 
men, and are now living comfortably, and, it is sup- 
posed, happily. 

A leading feature of this institution is the school, 
which is open every day. The forenoons are 
devoted exclusively to theoretical study, and the 
afternoons to practical work. The girls and young 
women are taught to do sewing and fancy, as 
well as more useful, work, and are enabled to 
clothe themselves neatly from the proceeds of their 
labor out of school-hoursa. A regular session is 
held in evenings for men and boys, who pay for 
their tuition at the rate of one dollar per month, 
The girls have enlisted the heartiest sympathy of 
the benevolent, however, by reason of the peculiar 
condition of life opened to them upon their landing ; 
and to prevent their becoming moral as well as 
physical wrecks, quite a number of ladies support 
young girls in the mission-schools, paying five 
dollars a month for them. There are now in success- 
ful operation in the city a number of schools of a 
triple character—the ordinary educational, the 
strictly industrial, and the Sabbath, established by 
the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist Churches ; 
and the converts gained in these institutions have 
inaugurated a Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which in January last numbered two 
hundred and fifty-seven members, and had four 
branch organizations located at Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, San José and Oakland. 

The deportment of the scholars—and all the 
Chinese who can be guaranteed protection from 
the importing company are really such—is, with- 
out exception, exceedingly creditable to them. 
Every one displays an intense thirst for knowledge, 
and seeks to draw from both teacher and visitor 
aid in the pronunciation of English words, and in- 
formation about the letters, pictures and mot- 
toes that find frequent place on the walls of 
the schoolrooms. Experience has proved that 
an educated Chinaman will pronounce English 
words better than almost any other foreigner. 
According to the native education of this race, the 
acquisition of knowledge depends solely upon 
the exertion of the memory, not in the sense in 
which we would employ the term, but in that illus- 
trated by the Kindergarten system of Germany, 
which is now, happily, coming into quite general 

ractice. Thousands of words are memorized both 
y their written appearance and their sound be- 
fore their meaning is explained. Thus the spelling 
h-o-r-s-e will be practiced upon until the students 
know from the arrangement of the letters their cor- 
rect situation. Then the letters are variously 
transposed, and the scholars asked if — are 
right ; and if not, to place them as they should be. 
en this is thoroughly familiarized, a careful drill- 
ing in pronunciation is given, and then the explana- 
tion is made, or the object pointed out. 

One great reason why special pains are taken 
with their education at this point, the necessity of 
which might be considered by some as an evidence 
of stupidity on the part of the scholars, is that their 
own language has practically two distinct construc- 
tions—the written and'spoken. Remembering this 
feature of their own tongue, they are somewhat 
embarrassed at first when beginning to speak and 
write in English. But in all cases, as-far as an op- 
pertunity of observation has been afforded, they 
are particularly accurate and quick-witted. If their 
desire to learn to read, write and speak our lan- 
guage amounts to a passion, their longing for 
a knowledge of vocal and instrumental music 
mounts up to a fury. They learn to sing by ear 
with precision after brief instruction and practice, 
and seem only too happy to relinquish their own 


jerky and monotonous intonations. 
en it is estimated that there are in California 
nearly 7,000 boys and girls who will soon arrive at 


the Western age of majority, and that very possi- 
bly the males will — clamoring for the privilege 
of the elective franchise, the importance of the 
schemes for educating and Christianizing them will 








appear with much clearness. 














ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Transportation of Nitro-Glycerine.—The Bill intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, absolutely prohibits the transportation from one 
State or Territory to another, or to and from a foreign 
country, of nitro-glycerine, in any other form than that 
of dynamite, and prohibits the transportation of the 
latter substance except by merely freight conveyances, 
and on condition that it is packed in metallic cases, and 
unaccompanied with any means of exploding it. In the 
event of a death being caused by explosion when dyna 
mite is transported in any other manner, every person 
who knowingly permitted or aided its transportation is 
to be deemed guilty of manslaughter. 


The Motive Power of Light.—Dr. Crookes is inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to employ light as a motive power. 
He suggests that the torsion balance, which he has used for 
test ng the amount of action caused by the approach of 
light to it, could be employed as a photometer to test the 
purity of our gas supply. But a more important sug- 
gestion is the application of the rotating app :ratus to 
meteorological observations. The force of the wind, the 
amount of heat and rain, and the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, are now accurately determined, but no good 
measure for the intensity of light, upon which so much de- 
pends, has been devised, With a recording Morse machine 
moved by clockwork, each revolution of the rotating 
pith-balls employed in the Crookes apparatus is re- 
corded by a punch on a strip of continuous paper, and in 
this way a self-recording account of the amount of light 
falling at any place may be kept. These uses of the 
motive power of light appear to be practical, and : uggest 
other applications to be attained by @ further study of 
the subject, 


The Possibility of Transmitting Dispatches between 
two telegraphic stations through one wire only, and by 
means of many instruments, so that transmission by 
one instrument cannot impede the action of the other, 
now appears, after various tests in France, to be no 
chimera. The inventor, it seems, while engaged in in- 
vestigating the passage of electric currents through con- 
ducting media, found electricity to be transmitted from 
place to place by undulations analogous to those of 
sound. In consequence of this, he devised an arrange- 
ment composed of clectro-magnets and tuning-forks, by 
means of which a particular current passing through a 
tuning-fork pitched toa certain note does not become 
merged in or confounded with other currents which, 
after passing through differently pitched tuning-forks, 
are simultaneously transmitted along the same wire. 
Many messages at a time through a single wire are 
therefore possible, 


Artificial Ice-rinks at all Seasons of the Year.— 
The history of the world has conclusively shown that 
mankind is always ready to spend large sums of money 
upon amusements. We have an illustration in point in 
the establishment of ice skating-rinks in England. Pro. 
fessor Gamgee, who has in vain tried to enlist capital 
ists in enterprises looking to the preservation of food 
by refrigeration, now displays his knowiedge of human 
nature by appiying his invention to the artificial pro- 
duction of ice for the amusement of the inhabitants of 
the city of Glasgow. The process is a very simple one. 
A mixture of sait and water, which only freezes at a 
very low temperature, cooled by ether or ammonia, is 
made to pass between iron plates, about half an inch 
apart. Tbe upper plate is covered with a thin layer of 
water, which soon freezes, and forms a dry, keen skat- 
ing surface. Whenever this becomes rough, it is only 
necessary to flush the rink with water, and in twenty 
minutes a new coating of ice will be produced. There 
is no reason why the same method of refrigeration 
would not apply to the artificial production of ice, and 
to the preservation of meat. 


The Care of Workmen.—Professor Egleston, of Co- 
lumbia College, read a paper before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, at Washington, in which he 
gave an interesting account of the cure bestowed upon 
workmen by the directors of the Georg- Marien Hiitte, in 
Hanover, Germany. At these works each workman is 
provided, at a low rent, with a house built of siag-brick, 
which is of a gray color, and is light and free from damp 
ness. They have each a cellar, and are one story and 
an attic high. Every attention is given to their proper 
sanitary condition, and their arrangement in streets is 
most convenient. In addition to the houses, the di 
rectors provide some. kind of rational amusement. A 
garden comprising a number of acres laid out in the 
most artistic style, and planted with trees and flowering 
shrubs, is provided by the works, There is a ‘ bier- 
garten ’? where beer is furnished at cost price, and they 
have also a thcatre and concert-hall. The musical and 
theatrical performances of the men are said to be credit- 
able in the highest degree. So much so, that the edu- 
cated families of the directors and officers were in the 
habit of attending the performances. On special occa- 
sions, such as the visit of the Emperor, there are grand 
demonstrations of music and special decorations of the 
gardens, all of which are carried out by the men, under 
proper drection. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
owners of the works get more than a full return for their 
outlay, in the sobriety and cheerful industry of the 
workmen, 


Milk and the Lactometer.—At the meeting of the 
Chemical section of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
held Monday evening, March 20th, Dr. Elywn Waller, 
assistant in the School of Mines of Columbia College, 
read an elaborate paper on ‘“ Milk and the Lactometer.”’ 
Numerous instruments have been invented for the rapid 
scrutiny of the purity of milk. Among them were 
mentioned the optical milk-testing apparatus of Donna 
devised in 1843, and the cremometer of Chavalier and 
Danks. The lactometer, which is simply an instrument 
intended to take the specific gravity of milk, consists of 
a glass tube loaded with mercury or shot, and graduated 
at 0° for water and 100° for a standard specific gravity, 
below which good milk never falls. Some instrument- 
makers assume 1,029 as the specific gravity of the poor- 
est milk, others take 1,031, 1,033, etc. This gives 
different scales, and occasions considerable confusion in 
reporting results. It is very much as if thermometers 
were to be constructed on a sliding scale, instead of hav- 
ing a fixed zero point; and some uniform system ought 
to be adopted. The lactometer used by the Board of 
Health of New York city assumes the specific gravity 
of the poorest milk to be 1,029 at 60° Fah., and 100 on 
the scale indicates this condition. The standard is 
purposely placed very low to silence the complaints of 
milk-dealers. Dr. Waller’s tests on 86 cows averaged 
110. Pepson and Gardner’s tests on 109 cows averaged 
also 110, which would throw suspicion on any samples 
that showed so low a standard as 100, as only very poor 
milk indicates that point. Nevertheless, the city au- 
thorities accept this low grade as being within bounds; 
anything below it, however, they feel bound to pro- 
nounce adulterated. Some of the objections to the use 
of the hydrometer or lactometer, for taking with accuracy 
the specific gravity of milk, are based on the mistaken 
opinion that cream is lighter than water. This is not 
the case. Cream is lighter than milk, but denser than 
water. The addition of cream, therefore, cannot depress 
the specific gravity of milk in the same degree as the 
addition of water. A low specific gravity indicates a 
large proportion of water. The milkmen use a lacto- 
meter as a test in making their own purchases, on 
which 100 equals specific gravity of 1,032 or 1,033. 
They ought not, therefore, to denounce the lactometer 
as being untrustworthy. The subject was very fully 
discussed by the members present 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Prince of Wales, on his return to England, 
will be tendered a public reception by the city ofLondon, 


Ex-Governor CLAFLin, who sailed for Europe 
recently, will return home with his family about 
July Ist. 

Tue Rev. George H. Jackson, a negro clergy- 
man, preached in the Anglican Cathedral at Quebec on 
Sunday last. 

Senator Gorpon and Ben Hill have both de+ 
clined invitations to deliver the address at Columbus, 
Ga., on Memorial Day. 

Ex-Governor Joun A, Dix was, March 29th, 
elected Regent of the University by the Legislature of 
New York, in place ofthe late Prosper M. Wetmore. 


Jerrerson Davis has become President of the 
Mississippi Valley Society and International Chamber of 
Commerce and has established an office in New Orleans, 


Senator-eLect James B. Beck, of Kentucky, 
is to be presented with a testimonial by the sports. 
men of that State, as a recognition of his services in 
securing protection for fish and game. 

One of the first fugitive slaves that came to 
Oberlin, 0., a woman said to be the veritable Eliza of 
“ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’? who crossed the Ohio on floating 
ice, died in Oberlin a short time since. 


Mr. Witii1aAm Astor has purchased property 
for a Winter residence at Jacksonville, Fla. While there, 
he has given a present to the hospital, $5,000 to the 
Episcopal Church, and $2,000 in small donations, 


Tue Bill legalizing the marriage between Mr. 
James Parton and his stepdaugbter, Miss Ellen Willis 
Eldridge, in spite of the adverse report of the commit- 
tev, was passed to engrossment in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, March 27th, 


For the first time since his recent illness, Fer- 
nando Wood was at the Capitol, on Tuesday, March 28th, 
and attended the sessions of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, taking an active part in the proceedings, 
and of the House. 

A. L. Rontnson, of Evansville, Ind., is the kind 
of a man this country needs. He held an office as cus. 
toms’ appraiser, the expenses of which were $2,000 
more than its receipts. He wrote to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that his office was a sinecure and should 
be abolished, thus giving up a $3,000 position. 


Tue late Countess Danner, widow of. Fred- 
erick VII. of Denmark, left her property, valued at 
nearly $4,000,000, for the maintenance of an institution 
for orphan and deserted girls of Denmark. The castle 
of Jagerspris, in North Zealand, will be the central 
building of the institution, and accommodation for 600 
or 800 children will be provided, 

Seru Stoner, the oldest living graduate of 
Bowdoin, died at Oak Hill, Me., last week, aged ninety. 
He graduated in 1807, and was a classmate of Robert 
Means, of Amherst. He was a prominent member of 
the New York Bar for many years, but had lived in re- 
tirement for several years. Jolin Mussey, of Portland, 
who graduated in 1809, now heads the list of surviving 
graduates, 

Grorce W. Cuiips, Esq., on March 27th, cel- 
ebrated the forty-first anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Ledger's existence by enlarging the paper. The pros- 
perity of the Ledger under Mr. Childs’s administration 
has been as noteworthy as it has been well-deserved, 
and the paper stands to-day a complete map of the ac- 
tive life of Philadelphia, invaluable to every household 
and counting-room of that metropolis. 


Amone the stories told of Finney, the revivalist, 
is the following: He was passing an iron-foundry when 
the works were in full blast, and heard a workman 
swearing terribly. ‘* Young man,’ said the revival- 
ist, addressing the swearer, ‘* how hot do you sup 
pose hell is??? The workman recognized his questioner, 
and placing his arms akimbo, and looking him squarely 
in the face, said: ‘ Well, Mr. Finney, I suppose it’s so 
hot there, that if somebody brought you a spoonful of 
melted iron you'd swear ’twas ice-cream.’’ Mr. Finney 
had nothing more to say. 

Mr. WitiraM Pace upsets, somewhat emphat- 
ically, the declaration of Admiral Jenkins, to the effect 
that Admiral Farragut was not lashed to the rigging of 
the flagship during the action in Mobile Bay, and that 
the story about it was merely one of those romantic in- 
ventions with which the history of the war is already 
full. Mr. Page sets forth, in a letter to Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, that his information on the subject was derived 
from Admiral Farragut himself; that the admiral ex- 
plained to him that he tied himself to the shrouds with 
the deliberate purpose of preventing his body from fall- 
ing into the sea, in case he should be wounded or killed, 
in order that it might be pre-erved for the family. The 
admiral even took a rope and showed him just how he 
had done it. Mr. Page then painted his picture in ac- 
cordance with tbe historical facts thus authentically de- 
tailed. 

Mrs. Bevxnapr is not the first woman who has 
played the mischief in the Cabinet of a President. Jack- 
son’s Secretary of War also had ‘a wife.’? Peggy O'Neil 
was the daughter of a tavern keeper at the famous town 
of Bladensburg. She married one Timberlake, a purser 
in the navy, who soon left her a widow. Then she mar- 
ried Gener] James Eaton. She became the society 
leader, and then came scandal and at last an explosion 
when the wife of a foreign minister refused to sit at the 
table with Mrs. Eaton, proudly marching out «f the 
room. Then other Cabinet wives cut her, and then she 
complained to the President, and the row became 
general. Resignations came in like Autumn leaves, and 
Frank Blair, Sr., and Amos Kendall organized the 
famous ‘“ Kitchen Cabinet.’’ Mrs. Eaton’s power fell 
with Jacksou’s retirement, but she had spunk enough to 
give Van Buren a piece of her mind, shaking her fist in 
his face and calling him ‘‘a sneaking old fox,’? Mrs. 
Eaton became religious and gave largely to charity; and 
then, when past sixty, married a foreign dancing-master 
less than half her age. He robbed her of jewels and 
personal property, and eloped with her granddaughter, 
Mrs, Eaton is still living, or was a few months ago, 
supported by a grandson, 


On the 5th of March Professor Heinrich 
Wilhelm Dove celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation at the University of Berlin. This dis- 
tinguished philosopher was born in Liegnitz, October 
6th, 1803, studied at Berlin and Breslau, and since 1845 
has been Professor of Physics at the University of Berlin, 
His most important contributions have been in giving 
a scientific character to meteorological observations, 
Meteorology has chiefly become a science under his fos- 
tering care. On the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary 
the Emperor sent him the highest Order of the Red 
Eagle, the Crown-Prince called in person to congratulate 
him,the Universities of Berlin, GOttingen, Heidelberg, and 
St. Petersburg sent honorary degrees, and a compliment- 
ary dinner was given him whici: was attended by the 
Minister of Education and a large number of the most 
distinguished scientific men of Germany. Dove is one of 
the most genial and popular of the professors at the Uni- 
versity. The meetings of the Geographical Society of 
Berlin,of which he is now President, are made particularly 
attractive by his ready wit as well as by his professional 
knowledge of the topics which are there discussed. He 
has attained the highest rank in science, and it is to be 
hoped that he may be spared to many more years of 
active usefulness, 
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FRENCH DEPARTMENT IN THE MAIN BUILDING—FRENCH CARPENTERS AT WORK. 


CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 

SCENES AND INCIDENTS ON ‘THE GROUNDS—PREMONITIONS OF 
THE OPENING DAY—THE MONSTER ENGINES OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 

FTER the comparative lull which pervaded the vicinity of the 


i Centennial Grounds on the completion of the principal Exhibi- 
tion buildings, a new activity has sprung up in that region, which is 





A CAUTIOUS EXHIBITOR. 


likely to increase steadily until the Exposition is atits height. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has carried its branch tracks through the 
grounds, and an average of fifty double-truck cars arrive daily, laden 
with goods. Our sketches this week represent some of the many en- 
tertaining sights with which the vicinity abounds. On every side 
companies of brawny-armed men, with the word * Terminal” marked 
on the bands of their caps, are as busy as beavers unloading, placing 
on trucks, rolling into the buildings and depositing in the respective 
sections of exhibitors, cases and crates of all sizes, lumbering hogs- 
heads and ponderous machinery. In 
many instances the exhibitors are 
annoyed by the premature inspection 
of their wares, and screen them- 
selves in with canvas coverings 
while arranging their goods for 
public display, as in the case of the 
glassware exhibitor in the cut. The 
operations of the foreign mechanics 
attract much notice, the French 
workmen drawing attention chiefly 
on account of the primitive tools 
they wield, as shown in their verti- 
cal hand-saws and their old-fash- 
ioned implements generally, and the 
Spanish artificera on account of their 
picturesque personal appearance. 

A few days ago an order was 
issued to exclude all the hucksters 
from the grounds, and the army of 
small venders of every kind was 
driven reluctantly out by the police. 
The most recent arrival of this fra- 
ternity was the ‘* Hot Sausage 
Man,” a genial purveyor of very 
aromatic viands, whose advent gave 
occasion for much sarcastic com- 
ment on the part of the malicious 
urchins who always predominate in 
that class of street society. ‘‘ Who 
Stole the Dog?” and other sugges- 
tive insinuations of like nature at- 
tended the sausage-dealer during 
the first day of his appearance, but 
he soon ceased to attract special at- 
tention. The ‘‘ Broom Brigade ”’ also 
is one of the interesting features of 
the Exposition, to which it furnishes 
a most useful and indispensable 
adjunct. A squad of men and youths 
are in constant attendance in the 
buildings, sweeping up the débris 
of the workmen, clearing the win- 
dows, and carrying off the refuse 
material in huge wheelbarrows, con- 
trived for that special purpose. 


Tue Cor.iss ENGINES, 
The erection into their place, in 
Machinery Hall, of the Corliss En- 
gines has been one of the ex- 
citements of the past week. These 


PHILADELPHIA, 
































A NEW ARRIVAL AT THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 


engines, which were manufactured at Providence, R.I., are to be 
the grand motor of the mechanical part of the Exposition. They are 
of 1,400 horse-power, and capable of still higher power. Their 
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SPANISH DEPARTMENT—SPANISH SOLDIERS PAINTING ORNAMENTS FOR THEIR PAVILION. 


weight is 700 tons—1,400,000 pounds. Sixty-five cars were required 
to transport them, some of which it was found necessary to strengthen 
specially for the task. The construction of the deep cemented foun- 
dations gave employment to a large \force of workmen for many 
weeks. The engines will furnish ‘‘ power’ to all the machinery in 
the building. Miles of shafting will lead away from them down the long 
aisles from end to end. There will be eight main lines—four on each 


side of the south transept, where the engines stand—extending 
lengthwise. 


Seven will have a speed of 120 revolutions, and one will 
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THE TERMINALS. 


have a speed of 240 revolutions a minute. Counter shafts wiil be in- 
troduced into the aisle at any point. The Corliss engines are two 
vertical cylinder beam-engines, connected with cranks at right 
angles; length of stroke, 10 feet ; and diameter of cylinders, 40 inches. 
The powre is transmitted 4 a spur-gear flywheel, 30 feet in diameter, 
weighing 56 tons, to a jack-wheel 10 feet in diameter, on the main 
shatting, which is run under the floors to pulley-pits, where the 
power is transmitted to eight main lines of shafting, above the floor, 
aggregating one mile in length, from which the machinery on ex- 
; hibition will derive power. The en- 
gines will make about 35 revolu- 
tions per minute. For driving these 
engines there are twenty Corliss 
boilers, capable of developing 1,400 
horse-power, and of sustaining a 
alee of 100 lbs. per square inch, 
ut probably 25 Ibs. will be all re- 
quired. 


FROM NEW YORK TO THE 
CENTENNIAL GROUNDS. 


SCENES ALONG THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


TS Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
Company has now under control 
6,615 miles of the best track-bed in 
the United States. Nearly two hun- 
dred trains arrive atand depart from 
the mammoth depot at Jersey City 
every day, and of these, ninety-one 
are passenger-trains alone. This 
great commercial terminus is a port 
of entry, and has a population of 
82,546, of which 50,711 are natives, 
and 31,835 foreigners. Within its 
limits are located 333 manufacturing 
establishments, employing a capital 
of $11,718,400, and a working force 
of 5,624 hands. The average value 
of annual products is $24,256,017. 
The railroad company has made, 
and is still making, very extensive 
improvements, both along the river- 
front and in its vicinity. A new 
passenger depot, inclosing a space 
of 620 by 228 feet, is now completed 
in all its details. At the river end 
is a passageway, 40 feet wide by 
228 feet long, from which access is 
had to the general waiting-rooms, 
covering an area of 80 by 84 feet, 
including the ticket-offices and the 
restaurant. The ferry-house is 40 by 
120 feet, and contains large and 
comfortable rooms and offices for the 
accommodation of the public. Over 
the rooms are the offices of the super- 
intendents and other officials, Twelve 
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PASSENGERS’ WAITING-ROOM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DEPOT, JERSEY, CITY. 


kind established in the United States—was founded there in 
1771, and the institution now known as Rutgers College was es- 
tablished by George III. in the year previous, under the name of 
the Queen’s College. In 1825 the Legislature changed the name 
in honor of Henry Rutgers, one of its most liberal benefactors. 
The city has a population of about 17,500, and a manufacturing 
capital invested of about $4,231,320, and produces goods of an 
average value of $5,373,583. A large and commodious pas- 
senger and freight depot is located there, and sixty-seven trains 
on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad connect with New York 
and Philadelphia daily. While the route of the railroad is sug- 


tracks of railway, for the use of passenger-trains only, extend 
through the depot. Freight improvements upon an immense 
scale are in progress at Harsimus Cove, a short distance north of 
the passenger depot. They include stock-yards, 1,300 by 225 
feet in dimension, connected with and in front of which is 
an abattoir 225 by 200 feet; a water slip, 180 feet wide and 
1,500 long; a pier, 200 feet by 1,500, on the rear of which 
is a grain-elevator, 600 feet by 100 feet; a water slip extending 
the eniire length of this pier; freight-sheds, 1,000 by 125 feet; 
a grain-pier and covered sheds, 500 by 60 feet, with reserved 
space for a warehouse, 500 by 125 feet; and tracks connected 











NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


with floats, on which cars are transferred to barges and car- 
ried across the river to and from New York. By this latter ar- 
rangement cars are loaded in New York, at the: freight-piers of 
the company, and at once, without difficulty or delay, towed 
to the Jersey City terminus, and 
attached to trains. 

Another great and extensive 
improvement was the cutting of 
an extra tunnel through the Ber- 
gen Hill rocks, for the exclusive 
accommodation of freight, thus 
leaving the main tracks clear for 
passengers. 

Newark, the first city of im- 
portance passed en route be- 
tween Jersey City and Philadel- 
phia, is nine miles from the 
former. It was settled in 1666 by 
emigrants from Connecticut, 
invited thither by Carteret, the 
first Governor. The site of the 
a town was purchased from the 
3 Indians for fifty double-hands of 
e, powder, one hundred bars of lead, 
twenty axes, twenty coats, ten 
guns, twenty pistols, ten kettles, 
ten swords, four blankets, four 
barrels of beer, ten pairs of 
breeches, fifty knives, twenty 
hoes, 1,850 fathoms of wampum 
and three troopers’ coats. The 
city is supposed to have been 
named by the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, who came from Newark, 
England, and settled here in 
1667, previous to which time it 
was known as ‘‘ Ye town on ye 
Passaick.”’? Its population is 
claimed to be above 125,000. 
In consequence of Newark’s vast 
manafacturing interests—nearly every specimen of mechanical 
work being made there—it has of late years been honored with 
the title of the Birmingham of America. 

New Brunswick, situated thirty-two miles from Jersey City, 
was once the terminus of the old Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
Which was consolidated with the New Jersey Railroad and Trans- 
portation Company in 1872, and with other branches became a 
portion of the great Pennsylvania Central. The theological 
seminary of the Dutch Reformed Churcn —the first school of the 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION, 
THREE THOUSAND DELEGATES FROM ALL PARTS OF 
| THE UNION DISCUSSING REVIVAL WORK AT THE 
New York HIppopRoMe, 





A NXIOUS to familiarize the whole community with his 
tA views and methods in revival work, Mr. Moody issued 
a call for a Christian Convention of ministers and laymen 





NEWSPAPER. 





gestive of many pleasant historical studies, the transit is too 
rapid to allow of more than a passing notice of the leading 
cities, of which further notes will be given in a succeeding 






ALONG THE 


of all denominations to be held at the Hippodrome, in New York city, on 
the 29th and 30th of March. The call was generally responded to by the 
churches of all evangelical denominations in New York State, and by many 
in other States. ‘the representation on the opening day was as follows: 


New York city, 902 delegates ; New York State, 153 towns, 1,067 delegates ; 
New Jersey, 96 towns, 808 delegates; Connecticut, 45 towns, 382 dele- 








THE DEEP CUT AT JERSEY CITY. 


gates; Massachusetts, 14 towns, 69 delegates; Pennsylvania, 12 towns, 75 
delegates; Virginia, 2 towns, 9 delegates; Illinois, 2 towns, 8 delegates ; 
South Carolina, 1 town and delegate ; Ohio, 1 town, 6 delegates; Wiscon- 
sin, 1 town and delegate; Kansas, 1 town, 1 delegate ; New Hampshire, 1 
town, 2 delegates; Delaware, 1 
town, 6 delegates; Rhode Isl- 
and, 2 towns and delegates ; 
Maine, 1 town, 2 delegates ; 
Georgia, 2 towns, 4 delegates ; 
Kentucky and Canada, each 1 
town and delegate, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., 6 delegates; mak- 
ing a total of 340 towns and 3,353 
delegates. 

The proceedings were of great 
interest. The first subject dis- 
cussed was, ‘‘ How to Conduct 
Evangelistic Services and Prayer- 
meetings.’ Mr. Moody said, 
“When one method of awaken- 
ing religious interest is not suc- 
cessful, another should be tried. 
If preaching does not arouse the 
gorr’, singing shou'd be tried. 

o not, I beg of you, change 
ministers. Our overflow meet- 
ings in London were almost a fail- 
ure because we changed min- 
isters every night. When one 
man got the people interested, 
his place was taken by another 
and the interest lost.” 

A very interesting feature was 
the readiness with which Mr. 
Moody responded to the numer- 
ous questions on the subject of 
the discussion propounded by his 
auditors. In the afternoon the 
Convention devoted itself to the 
subjects of ‘ Inquiry Meetings as 
a Part of Church Services,’ and 
the * Training of Young Converts 
and Laymen.’’ The discussion was 
grey entered into by the 
attending clergymen. The usual services were held in the evening, and 
the crowd was greater than it had been on any evening since Mr. Moody’s 
arrival in New York. On the second day the questions discussed were : 


‘“‘ How shall the Service of Song be Conducted in the Lord’s Work?”’ “‘ How 
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to Get Hold of Non-Church-gvers,”’ and ‘‘ Our Young 
Men.’ The same interest attended the proceedings 
as on the preceding day. Mr. Moody presided, and 
excited the admiration of all present by his ready 
and apt responses, indicating the thorough study 
which he has bestowed upon revival work in all its 
details. The venerable W. S. Plumer, D.D., of 
Charleston, S.C., took part, as did also a number of 
eminent clergymen of all sections of the country. 


THACKERAY once described a kiss of etiquette as 
‘‘a kiss which is like the contact of oysters.”’ 

THE lady lives in Lowell who went to a letter-box 
around the corner, and couldn’t post her letter, ‘‘ be- 
cause,’ she said, ‘‘ the box was locked.’”’ 





Overton’s New Dining Rooms, No. 192 Chat- 
ham Square, are unexceptionable in the cheapness, qual- 
ity and cooking of their table supplies. Call'and judge. 


Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, will 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, New 
York 

“Champion” Prepared Food for Mocking- 
birds, Thrushs, Robins, and all soft-bill birds. For sale 
by all Druggists and Bird-dealers. 25 cents per can. 
SInGER GRAVEL Paper Co., Mfrs., 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 


} Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 


Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 
The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 


| Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 


Lucy (to her elder sister, who has just been relat- | 


ing a thrilling episode in the life of William Tell)— 
“And was the little boy allowed to eat the apple 
afterwards ?”’ 


AN old Dutchman froze his nose. While thawing 


| 65 Nassau Street, New York City. 


the frost out he said: “I haf carry dat nose fordy | 


year, unt he nefer freeze hisself before. I no 
understan’ dis ting.’’ F 

WHAT the tyranny is coming to: The mistress 
having heard three rings at the street-door, goes to 
open it.— Housemaid: ‘*Oh, please m’m, if that’s 
anybody for me, ‘I’m not at home.’”’ 

A NEVADA man recently swallowed a wooden 
toothpick. When he is standing erect it doesn’t 
bother him, but when he sits down he is painfully 
conscious that he committed an indiscretion. 

ONCE in a while Schuyler Co'fax comes out into the 
front yard, and, putting his hand to his ears, listens 
intently to hear if his country is calling him; and 
then, unable to detect any sounds of that nature, 
slowly and sadly he goes back into the house. 

HUGO ARNOT, one day while panting with asthma, 
was almost deafened with the noise of a brawling 
fellow who was selling oysters below his window. 
“The extravagant rascal!’ said Hugo; ‘he has 
Wasted a8 much breath as would have served me 
for a month !’’ 

THREE or four Detroit girls were the other day 
discussing the character and standing of a certain 
young man, and an old lady was a close listener. 
One of the girls finally remarked: ‘ Well, I guess 
he’s rich, for I saw him coming out of a bank the 
other day.”’ ‘And I guess he drives a street-car,’”’ 
put in the old lady, ‘* for I saw him jump off a car 
one day last week.”’ 

A FEW WORDS TO FEEBLE 
DELICATE WOMEN 
By R. V. Pierce, M.1)., of the World’s Dispensary, 
Buflalo, N.Y., Author of ‘* The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,” etc., ete. 

Knowing that you are subject to a great amount 
of suffering, that delicacy on your part has a strong 
tendency to prolong it, and the longer it is neg- 
lected the more you have to endure, and the more 
difficult of cure your case becomes, I, as a phy- 
sician, who am daily consulted by scores of your 
sex, desire to say to you, that I am constantly 
meeting with thos® who have been treated for 
their ailments for months without being benetited 
in the least, until they have become perfectly dis- 
couraged, and have almost made up their mind 
never to take another dose of medicine, or be tor- 
tured by any further treatment. They had rather 
die and have their sufferings ended than to live and 
suffer as they have. They say they are worn out 
by suffering, and are only made worse by treat- 
ment. Of anything more discouraging we cer- 
tainly cannot conceive, and were there no more 
successful mode of treating such difficulties than 
that, the principles of which teach the reducing 
and depleting of the vital forces of the system, 
when tie indications dictate a treatment directly 
the reverse of the one adopted for them, their case 
would be deplorable indeed. But, lady sufferers, 
there is a better and far more successful plan of 
treatment for you; one more in harmony with the 
laws and requirements of your system. A harsh, 
irritating caustic treatment and strong medicines 
will never cure you. If you would use rational 
means, such as common-sense should dictate to 
every intelligent lady, take such medicines as em- 
body the very best invigorating tonics and ner- 
vines, compounded with special reference to your 
celicate system. ‘Such a happy combination you 
will find in my Favorite Prescription, which has re- 
ceived the highest praise from thousands of your 
sex. Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
you to feel scarcely able to be on your feet or 
ascenda fliglit of stairs; that continual drain that 
is sapping from your system all your former elas- 
ticity, and driving the bloom from your cheeks ; 
that continual strain upon your vital forces that 
renders you irritable and fretful, may all be over- 
come and subdued by a persevering use of that 
marvelous remedy. Irregularities and obstructions 
to the proper working of your system are relieved 
by this mild and safe means, while periodical pains, 
the existence of which is a sure indication of 
serious disease that should not be neglected, read- 
ily yield to it, and if its use be kept up for a reason- 
able length of time, the special cause of these 
pains is permanently removed. Further light on 
these subjects may be obtained from ‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” in which I 
have devoted a large space to the eonsidcration of 
all forms of diseases peculiar to your sex. This 
work will be sent (post-paid) to any address on 
receipt of $1.50. My Favorite Prescription is sold 
by druggists. 


AND 








Pierre Michel, the miser in the play of ‘Rose 
Michel,” as he kneels in the red glare of his hearthstone- 
fire, hugging his treasure to his breast, and listening to 
its clinking music, murmurs to himself, ‘* Ah, my darl- 
ing, it is for you that the judge grows deaf, and the jury 
soft-hearted,’’ How true a description of that tawny 
monarch, GoLp. Manufactured into ornaments for per- 
sonal adornment, the precious metal is almost as potent 
as when it circulates in the ringing coin of commerce. 
Properly speaking, the decoration with gold is a feminine 
proclivity, appertaining more or less to the gentle sex, 
from the dusky princess of a South Pacific tribe, radiant 
in her flashing anklets and bracelets, to the queen of the 
civilized drawing-room, with golden drops at her shapely 
ears. Some years ago the most elegant jewelry was made 
in Paris, and the cheapest in Germany, but owing to the 
immense influx of skillful artisans, particularly those 
from Italy, and the cheapness of labor, the rates paid 
being less than those in European factories, we will be 
enabled to show at our coming Centennial, work which 
will compare favorably with the boasted product of the 
Continent. In this age of official corruption in high 
places and sham work in trade, the great desideratum is 
the Simon Pure article, whether it be cabinet officers or a 
breastpin, Owing to peculiar facilities, Mr. F. J. Nasu, 
No. 781 Broadway, N. Y., up-stairs, and just opposite A. 
T. Stewart’s, is enabled, not to furnish cabinet officers, 
but to manufacture attractive solid gold jewelry at the 
most reasonable rates. In a word, he proposes to deco- 
rate the American ladies with jewelry as charming, from 
his own designs, as that made in the gay capital, and at 
prices equally as cheap as those of the German markets. 
Don’t forget the address, F. J. Nasu, No. 781 Broadway, 
N. Y., upstairs, and opposite A. T. Stewart's, 

Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectidners, Grocers, and 
the first families in the country. 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, requires 
immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes results in 
some incurable Lung Disease. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
cies ’’ will almost invariably give relief. 











monia! Programme, 1 Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
P. O. Box 3,676. 


Wanted—Agents for Dr. Chase’s Family Physician, 
Farrier, Bee-Keeper, and Second Receipt Book. This 
is the only New Book by Dr. A. W. Chase, and any 
other purporting to be such is a fraud. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars. Address, 
CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 
Publishers, 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LinmeEnT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 

Peter Cooper’s Words.—‘ I cheerfully testify 
that I have been to the Colton Dental Association (19 
Cooper Institute), and had two teeth extracted while 
under the influence of Laughing Gas. I felt no pain what- 
ever, and the gas produced no injurious or even unplea- 
sant effects. Send for circular. PETER COOPER.” 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

KE. & H. T. Antnony & .Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


E. D. Bassford’s Catalogue.—We have re- 
ecived a copy of this most valuable compendium of 
house-furnishing goods, and scanning its contents, finda 
complete and varied assortment of the most im) roved 
and unique articles in the line of the domestic economy. 
Mr. Bassford’s establishment has been long recognized as” 
a popular bazaar, and is still a nucleus of attraction to 
all in quest of serviceable goods in his line. No better 
family-guide could be secured than this catalogue, which 
will be sent free by mail on addressing E. D. Bassrorp, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 


Valuable Discovery.—Dr. C. W. Benson, a 


‘practicing physician at 106 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 


more, Md., who has paid much attention to nervous 
diseases, has discovered that EXTRACT OF CELERY and 
CHAMOMILE, combined in a certain proportion, invariably 
cures headache—either bilious, dyspeptic, nervous, or 
sick headache—neuralgia, and nervousness. This is a 
triumph in medical chemistry, and sufferers all over the 
country are ordering by mail. He prepares it in pills at 
fifty cents per box, postage free. The Doctor is largely 
known and highly respected in Baltimore.—Zpiscopat 
Methodist. For sale by all wholesale and retail druggists. 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co., Agents. 


~~ WINCHESTER'S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box: six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O Box 2430. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
‘+ diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemist, 
36 John Street, New York. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Dr. A. H. BROWN, 


CANCER 


Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 


| LAIR’S PILLS.—tThe Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, safe, effectual. 
Prout & Harsant, London, Prop’s ; H. PLANTEN & Son, 
224 William Street, New York, Agents. Box 34 Pills $1.25, 
by mail. Sold by Druggists. 
iS SPLENDID 
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CAN BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED 
At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
AnpD WirnHovuT Pain. 
Address, for Pamphlet, 















sizes, 25c., 50c. and $1 per bottle. 
W. O. Connine, 387 Broadway, N.Y. 
The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 
H EVALI E R A “Palm OL FRENCH NOVEL, 
ICE $1 BY EXPRESS. 
ASSE-COU WitiiaMs & Co.,Cheshire,Conn. 


The Triumph Truss Oo,, 
334 Bowery, N. Y., 


Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannotcure, Prof. W.H. Burnham. M.D , 
Pres't. Send 10c. for Descriptive Book. 


Cc. W. BARKER & SON’S 
City Auction Mart, and New York Tattersalls, Southwest 
corner Broadway and 39th Street, New York. Regular 
sales of Horses, Carriages. Harness, etc., every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 11 o’clock. A large Driving-Ring 
for showing Horses on salc—the only one in the city. 


A CARD. | 


100,000 Stereoscopic Views for sale below cost. One 
dozen elegant Stereoscopic Views of the Centennial sent 
by mail on receipt of 75 cents and stamp, or with Stereo- 
scope for $1.50. 

Cc. W. WHITNEY & CO., Chester, Pa. 


PIUM HABIT, and how! was cured. Free for stamp. 
Dr. P. B. Bowser, Logansport, Ind. 




















16 valuable recipes and par- 

! ticulars to clear $70 a week. 

é $1 sample best selling article 

‘ sent for 25 cents for examina- 
tion. J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 


7 HWALDSTEIN 
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CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY OF THE 
LATEST SPRING STYLES. 
ALSO, 
AN ENTIRE STOCK FROM AUCTION 
aT 
IMMENSE BARGAINS. 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.50 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, from $1 per yard. 
INGRAINS, from 50c. per yard. 


LACE CURTAINS 


FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED 
ABOUT HALF PRICE. 

CURTAIN NET and COTTAGE DRAPERY. 
CRETONNES, REPS, FURNITURE, CHINTZES, etc. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, etc. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OILCLOTHS (all widths). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 & 185 Sixth Ave, (one door below 13th St.) 
MuHE WHERLET.—The funniest Toy and Puzzle 

combined ever invented for Girls and Boys. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Every Toy Store should 
have them. Address, The Tillinghast & Mason News 
Company, Providence, R. I. ee 
a Imitation Gold Watches ani 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 t» $12,to match. Jewelry o{the same. 
Sent ©.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
lllustrated Circular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 











LABAMA STATE DISTRISUTIONS—Chartered by 
the Legislature. Drawings every 21 days. Thir- 
teenth distribution, on the Havana plan, Class 13, to be 
drawn at Mobile, Ala., April 13, before sworn commis- 
sioners. 3,680 cash prizes; capital prize, $25,000. Tickets, 
$5; quarters, $1.25. All prizes paid in full after the 
drawing. Agents wanted. For circulars, address WIL- 
Kins & Co., box 1481, P. 0., Mobile, Ala., or box 3419, 
P. 0, M.-Y, 


A PRETTY SINGING BIRD. 


Great invention (patented). This little bird revolves in the 
air and sings like life, richly resembling the nightingale, 
goldfinch, canary and linnet, changing its notes the same 
as the living birds. By mail, 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents. 

WOOD & SCOTT, Box 3708, New York City. 





9 FANCY CARDS, all tints, with name, 10 cts. Address, 
25 J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 





185 and 187 Canal St., N. Y.,, 


Offer their entire retail stock of 


FURNITURE 


AT COST OF MANUFACTURING, 


Till May 1st, when they move, and retire from the retail 
business. 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Ornamental Trees of the best sorts, 





Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Flow=- 
ering Shrubs, Roses, in variety. 


For Catalogues, address at 


FLUSHING. N. Y. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND AGENTS. 
DREW’S ELASTIC HAIR ORIMPER. 











Particulars free. Sample pair by mait fifteen cents. 
Bas~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BOSTON NOVELTY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HEALING CATARRH POWDER 


sold by Gro. N. Sropparp, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y. will 
sweeten the breath, clear the head, and stop at once 
EVERY discharge from the nose, healing the mucous 
surface and curinG Catarrh, Hay Fever, etc. Relief at 
once. Cures the worst cold in the head completely in 
six hours. Sample alone four times enough for that. Dose 
very small. By mail $1 per ounce. But try it first. 
Send stamp for one-eighth ounce. Free sample. 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 
NO future husband or wife, with name and 


date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 





By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eves and hair, you will receive by re- 








THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie's 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL. 


EXCELLENT, 


ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 
The Fourth Number is now ready, with the following attractive 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Brazil, its Emperor and its People. 

How I Told My Love. 

Singular Effect of Light at the Bariound. 
The Climbing Perch (Anabas Scandens). 
Man, Sunset, and the Sea. 
The Course of True Love. 
Memories of Milan. 

The Anthelia. 

The Rodomont Messer or Knife. 

Forks and their Days. 

Div.ne Plan Concerning Genius. 

A Story of the Dead Watch-house. 

Substitutes for the Potato—The Pomme Blanche 
Whistle Drinking-cup. 

Escapes of Musers de Latude. 

Mazarin. By Henry Barton Baker. 

The Grotto of Antiparos. 

Monkey-hunting. 

A Sea fight in the Olden Time. 

The Burglars of Macon. By Richard B. Kimball. 
‘That Housekeeper.”’ 

Curious and Usetul Crow. 

The Graybeard or Bellarmine. 

Old Redoubt at Pittsburgh. 

The Jar of Peaches. 

Attack by Wild Asses: a Scene in the Desert of Khiva 
The Pink Countess. By Joaquin Miller. 


By Etta W. Pierce. 


William Penn and the Settlement of Pennsylvania. 


Why? By Jennie K. Griffith. 
Enigmas. By Miss L. M. Alcott, Author of ‘ Little 


Women,” etc. 

The Chimney-corners of the Olden Time. 

Burnt Cork: an acted Charade. 

Something abouta Song. 

Southe n Scenes. 

Westchester Tower. 

A Terrible Game of La Crosse. 

The Tallegalla, or Australian Mound-building Turkey. 

Catching an Alligator. 

New York. 

Nellie Martin. 

My Trip to Marley By Annie Thomas, Author of ‘ Den- 
nis Donne,” « te. 

The Cathedral ot Chartres, 

A Practical Joke. 

Pious Poniards. 

The Woodcutter’s Cabin. 

Artilicial Pearls. 

Soda-ash, its Manufacture and Uses. 
Charles A Joy. 

Sailing the First Boat—the Horseman’s Shadow. 

Scientific Miscell ny. 

Recent Progress in Science 

Entertaining Column. 


By Professor 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Chromo-lithographic View of the Harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Dom Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil. 

Genius of Brazil, with National Flag. 

Peddler and Attendant. 

Christina Maria, Empress of Brazil—Brazilian Beggar— 
Little Girl as an ‘‘ Anjinho.” A 

Grove of Palm-trees in the Botanical Garden, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Marketing—Going to Church. 

Caboclos Indian Foot Archers. 

Harbor of Rio de Janeiro—A Gang of Slaves Carrying 
Coffee—A Quitandeira. 

A Shoemaker’s Shop in Rio de Janeiro. 

Manufacture of Caoutchouc or India Rubber on the 
Amazon. 

A Brazilian Porter. 

A Coffee Pluntation—The Bell-bird—Deceptive Architec- 
ture in Brazil. 

Types of Rio—Young Lady and Attendant—Soldier and 
Fruitseller. 

A Brazilian Priest. 

The Seine laying the Brazilian Submarine Cable between 
Brazil and Madeira. 

General View of Rio de Janeiro. 

How I Told My Love. 

Singular Effect of Light at the Bariound, Piedmont. 

The Anabas Scandens, or Climbing Perch. 

Man, Sunset, and the Sea. 

The Course of True Love 

The Milan Amphitheatre. 

View from the Roof of the Cathedral—Portion of one of 
Minor Towers —Upper Part of Central Tower— 
Entrance to Cathedral—Theatre La Scala Ante- 
chamber. é 

The Anthelia—The Rodomont Messer—Antique Forks. 

A Story of the Dead Watch-house. 

The Pomme Blanche or White Apple. 

Whistle Drinking-cup. 

Escapes of Masers de Latude. 

Court Scene in the Days of Mazarin. 

Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. 

The Duke of Beaufort—‘: Le roi des Halles.” 

Madame de Sevigne. 





Madame de Longueville 

The Grotto of Antiparos. 

Monkey-hunting—How Monkeys are Captured in Darfour. 

Monkey-hunting in Algeria. 

A Sea-fight in the Olden Time. 

‘That Housekeeper.” 

A Curious and Useful Crow. 

Ancient Drinking-jug—Old Redoubt at Pittsburgh. 

The Jar of Peaches. 

Attacked by Wild Asses: a Scene in the Desert of Khiva. 

Peasants 0! the Campagna hearing Mass in Harvest-time. 

The Coliseum at Rome. 

Beatrice Cenci, 

The Celebrated Statue of Moses, by Michael Angelo, at 
Rome. 

‘* Speak, Sir!” : 

Penn Statue, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia—Penn’s Cot- 
tage. near Chester. 

Penn’s Landing at Newcastle, Pa.—Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians. 

The Penn Vane on Mr. Flower’s House. 

“Why?” 

Enigmas. 

Burnt Cork 

Chimney-piece in the Ruined Castle of Kenilworth —Old 
English Andirons—Old-fashioned Flint and Steel — 
The Curfew. 

Southern Scenes: Fishing on the Mississippi. 

The Itinerant Cobbler. 

ATerrible Game of La Crosse. 

The Tallegalla, or Australian Mound-building Turkey. 

** Jealousy,” from a Painting by De Jonghe. 

Nellie Martin. 

Catching an Alligator. 

My Trip to Marley. 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Chartres, France. 

A Practical Joke. 

Pious Poniards—Death of Henry IV. 

The Wood-cutter’s Hut. 

Manufacture of Salt from Sea-water— Salt-cake Fur- 
naces—Muriatic Acid Towers. 

Manufacture of Glass—Ball Soda Furnaces—Manufacture 
of Soap. 

Sailing the First Boat—The Horseman’s Shadow. 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New Yok 


City. 
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__Traveler’s Guide. 


Windsor Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, 2 
Cuas. C. Wars, of the Brevoort House, 
GARDNER WETHERBEE, Revere House, Boston. 


Astor House, 


(On the European plan), 
ALLEN & DAM, Proprietors. 


Union Square Hotel, 


Corner Fifteenth Street and Union Square, 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


The Clarendon, 
Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor, 
East 18th Street. CHAS. H. KERNER. 


The Everett. 


Opened October, 1853. A la carte 
_ Union Square. KERNER & WEAVER. 


Girard House, 
Corner Chestnut and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, 
McKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO. 


Rossmore Hotel, 
Junction Broadway, Seventh Ave. and 42d Street, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 

Irving House, 
European plan. B’way and 12th St., N. Y. A first-class 
hotel, at moderate prices. GEO. if HARLOW, OW, Proprietor. 


St. Wicholas Hotel, 


BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
8. HAWK & CO., Proprietors. 


GRAND 
Centennial | 
Demonstration 


Distribution of Presents 


Among the Patrons of the 


THIRD AVE. THEATRE, 


On TUESDAY, J LY, July 4th, 1876. 


In order to promote public interest in this enlarged 
and elegant theatre (to be reopened June 3d next), and 
to enable our patrons to join in and heartily enjoy the 
yrand celebration of our nation’s centennial, we have 
arranged a series of performances for July 4th, which will 


° 
b 
a 









































eclipse anything heretofore attempted on any stage. At 
10 a.M. a Grand Oration, followed by Performances. At 
2pmM., Extra Matinee, and Distribution, At 8 Pm, 


Brilliant Programme, followed by an 


Immense Display of 


FIREWORKS. 


From platforms in front of the building, at 12:30 p.m. 
A list of the awards will be published in the New Yu rk 
Herald, on July 4th. 


PLAN AND LIST OF 
PRESENTS: 


Coupon tickets are now being sold for One Dollar each, 
entitling the holder to two fifty-cent admissions or four 
twenty-five cent seats in the Third Avenue Theatre, any 
evening (good until used), and also to the present which 
may be awarded to its number. Thus, each ;urchaser 
will receive the full value of what is paid, and have a 
gratuitous chance of receiving a valuable present, viz. : 

1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 
Lot, just Built at Garden City 
 ' ) Perrrrerrrrrrrrrerrers terre rie 

1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 
Lot, just built at Garden City 


CC , errr rr re rr er ,000 
10 Presents, Choice $100 Building 
Lots at Garden City Park.. 1,000 


100 Presents, Silver Watches at "$20 2,000 


388 Presents of One Dollar Green- 
WOOP 66:00002 b0000e c0eennwe oneeece secves 388 
500 Presents, amounting to........ --$5,388 


Purchasers of tickets have the right to sell the admis- 
sion coupons if they desire, and retain the numbered 
cards. Tickets may be ordered by mail. Address, or 
call upon 


RB. W. Hiteheock 
355 THIRD AVENUE, 


Corner Twenty-sixth Street, New York, 


A FORTUNE. 


Extraordinary Havana Drawing, 
eats April 24th, 1876. 
First Prize, 


One Million Sp. Dollars. 


Second Prize, 500,000 Sp. Dollars. 
15,000 Tickets, and 871 prizes. 
Smallest Prize, 500 Sp. Dollars. 
FULL EXPLANATORY CIRCULARS FREE. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., N. Y, 




















AN IMPROVEMENT CORK BOSOM PAD. 
‘ot break aor get out of order; gives perfect satisfaction 
inevery respect; has strong medical indorsements; light, 
171 Broadway, New York. Box 4400. 

3 Just Out. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West ee, Conn. 

THE “ YOUNG AMERICA” 
substantial article, not a toy. Entirely new. Send stamp 
for circular to L. DECKER & CO., corner Canal and Cen- 
MOODY & SAN KEY’S Picture, 1  beauti- 
ful Actress’s do., 1 
3 mos. subscription to “Welcome Guest,’”’ a paper of 
great interest to all. The lot, postpaid, only 10 cents. 


Made of thin cork, neatlv covered, perfect shape, will 
porous, healthy, ‘graceful. Address, E. P. STEWART&CO., 
Enterprise Printing Presses, 
For parlor use. Three sizes, $25, $35, $50, complete. A 
tre Streets, New York. 
Comic do., 1 Curious Victure Puzzle, 1 Book Secrets, and 
Address to-day, KENDALL & Co., Boston, Mass. 


$1,000. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





DEGRAAF & TAY LOR, 


130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Etce., 


Of any House im the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





AMATEUR “WORKERS 


RARE = FANCY WOODS 


Can find everything thoy desire, and four books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (3d edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., E. R., N.Y Y. 





SENT FREE. 


Sample of Cloth;, Fashioa Cuts, and Full Direc- 
tions for Ordering Clothing by Mail. 
Fit Guaranteed. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS} 
MOOD’S PATENT 
CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 

Usefu 


. 


241 Broadway, 
New York. 





For sale by all caye-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 

582 Hudson St., New York. 


CHAMPION GRAPE. 
The earliest good market Grape cultivated. 
bearer; no mildew; very hardy. 


tive circular hy 
. 8. STONE, Charlotte, , Monroe C6, 0% 
ards 35 cts., or 50 without Case 
25 cts. Samples and terms to 
Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 


25 LEAP YEAR CARDS IN 
FRENCH & ROUNDY, 
Brockton, Mass. 








Large 
Send for free descrip- 








25 cts. Fun for the Ladies. 
43 BRISTOL CARDS IN 








L. 8S. WILLIAMS & co., Cheshire, Conn. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 
1 Prize of..... se ehideadine eerrerry | 








1 Prize Of. ...ccccccccccsccccccessee 50,000 
D PHISOS OE. cccccccese 25,000 
eS - 10,000 
BS Prizes Of....ccccccccccsccccccccces 5,000 


29 Prizes each....... ° eee 1,000 
872 Prizes, amounting tO..ee seccceeses 540,000 
Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 





Mite Wanp, Silent Friend, Book of Nature, Beck- 
lard’s New Marriage Guide. Either book 50 cts. by 
mail. Catalogue free. Address, Lock Box 23, P.O., Phila. 





If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


Cardening for Profit ! 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Cardening for Pleasure! 


BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


SlerHenelerton'es 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the _ foot 
evenly, giving 
nae elasticity in walk- 

~—"~ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 












81 Nassau Street, West Side, N, Y. 





adie ® tg FoR voy: 
1L77CG 187G. 





CRANDALL id] 
CENTENNIAL JUMPING ROPE. 


PATENTED, NOVEMBER 9th, 1875. 

This novel invention is the only known improvement on 
the old jumping-rope. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

With a little practice a child can become skillful in its 
use and find graceful movement, healthful exercise and 
amusement. Send for Circular. 

J. A. CRAN ALL, Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, | Lon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
GREENHOUSE BEDDING PLANTS 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ETC., 
For 1876, 


AILED TO ALLAPPLIOANTS 


WM. C. WILSON, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 


ASTORIA, L. I. CITY. 
New York City Office, 45 West 14th Street. 





WO DOZEN RAMMIE HANDERCHIEFS or Napkins 
free by mail for 25 cents; 1,000 for $10.00. G. W. 
LAKE, P. 0. Box 3959. 


DisCALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are He ads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowe rs, Antumn Leaves, Comic Figures, ac 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. 5 i, 60 for 50 etse Agente wanted, 
Address J |. I. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 








Ives’ 
Patent 


Can be lighted, filled and trimmed with- 
out removing globe, shade or chimney. 


: Lamps 
Call or send for circular. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIBE TO ONE OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 secon $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


81,000 PIANO. 


February 22d, 1876, to July 4th, 1876. 





In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first distribution, made February 22d, 1876, was received, 
and the demands of the tardy ones to be counted in, we 
have decided to have a second distribution, to take place 
on our National Birthday, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including a $1,000 Piano, a $500 Parlor Organ, and 
other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate value 
of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our mailing-books between February 15th and July 
1st, 1876, will participate in this distribution. At the 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 
which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. In FRANK LESLIE’s YOUNG AMERICAN of March is 
published a full list of prizes and the names of the for- 
tunate subscribers to whom presents were awarded 
February 22d, 1876. A single copy of this paper will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 5 cents, or can be had 
of your nearest newsdealer. In our second distribution 
we shall select such presents as will be seasonable and 
of real value, and a list will be published about May Ist, 
The distribution of February 22d will be a further guar- 
antee of our earnest in this matter, as we publish real 
names and post-office addresses of the fortunate sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions may be sent dircc' to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvas: ing agents, 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 





Publishing House, 537 Pear! Street, New York 








Agents War Wanted. 


> » VERY desirable NEW ARTICLES for Agents. Mantr’ d 
by G. J. CAPEWELL & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 


$102 $25 
$5 to $2 











perday. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
| free, STINSON & Co., Poitiand, Maine, 





25 elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, 
$1. NationaL CuRomo Co.,  Phila., Pa 


a day at home. 


12 Agents wanted. ~ Outfit and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
2 Address Cards for 15 cts. Paper and list of alls sty ler 8 
with order. G. B. ULtman, Winter St., Boston, Mass 
Agent’s profits a week. New Novelties and 


$40. 60 Chromos. Cataloguesfree. Guo. L. Fen 


TON & Co., New York City. 








64 page Illustrated Catalogue, 
s Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 


Free. 








AGENTS make money canvassing for ¢ 63 styles of Em- 
blem vane and Business Cards. 63 samples sent for 
10 cts. H. A. Manugy, 13 Dedham St., Boston, Mass. 


35() 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and 7 Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 


FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
A PENT 50 subscribers daily. Best literary paper. 
Only $1.50 a year. Three $10 chromos 


MUNYON & SPONSLER, Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOO 








MONTH.—. Age nts wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample free. 
Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








free. 





We pay Agents $4.20 per day., male 
or female. Best thing out. One Agent only 





in each town. Steady work. Sure pay. Address, at 
once, ATKINSON & Co., 2 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 
oopy & SANKEY.—Now ready, the Centen 


A _ nial Revival Medal, with Medallions of the great 
Revivalists. Samples, 25 cents ; large discount to the 
trade. J. & W. Witson, 172 Centre Street, New York. 


YES 
YES 


ARE OPPORTU NITY. —Agents wanted in every city 
and Town in the Union to sell the new Centennial 
Medals. Will send sample for 25 cts., toge' ther with our 
wholesale Catalogue. W. A. Harwarp & Co. ,212 B’we ry, N.Y 


“Don't Forget it!> Neer 


Singer’ s Ss afe ty Guard, 
is worth all the Burglar 

Alarms ever invented 
Silver-plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c. Address, 


Agents wanted everywhere 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANN 
ELIZA 
YOUNG.IS 


DO YOU 
1ONE 
MONEY 
AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOLMAN'S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1,800  iitustracions: Address for new circulars, 
ra Ss. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH Street Phila 


5, 000 AGENTS WANTED on our sple ndid com- 





WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 
work at home. Write now and we will 
start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMPSON 
& SMITH, 64 Cortiandt Street, N. Y. 














Book Brigham > for the new 
Book ham_ Young’s 

0.19. 85. OOO already sold. 
Matt tela sent free Dust tin, 
y Hartford, Ct., Chica- 


£0, lima an,&.¢ onati® Ohio, Richmond, Va, 





Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. |p. 


ventors’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 
New Yo rk. 











bination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 
an! Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 





8, an superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN 
POTTE R & Co., P ublishe rs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS for the best selling 
Stationery Packages in the 
wor It contains 15 sheets pa 


per, 15 tavdenes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, jjatent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons. post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches given away to all agents. Cire sulars free. 
_ BRIDE &O Co. Day | 769 Broadway, New Y ork, 


FREE TICKET 


To Philadelphia good forall |sum- 


mer, From any point in U. 8. east of Uta 


AGENTS Above R. R. Ticket, (it also 


admits to Centen’ 1 (srounds) 
and $10 cash a day easily earned canvassing 
for our paper, pictures, &c. Anybody can do it. 
‘articulars free. Send address on tal card. 
o Fades a oy of paper aloo, os send } poy Ad- 
dress: LLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
No. il I Dey &t., New York. 
wey ~ canv waged for 


AN AGENT se..222"5. 


TRATED PusuicaTions. One in ead made $80 the 
first week. There is room for more. WE WILL EMPLOY 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARN AS MUCH. 


ONE WORKING AGENT vvecy cosy in 


every county in 
the United States. We send out the most attractive out- 
fit, the best and greatest number and variety of Illus- 
trated Papers (16), the most valuable and artistic 
Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
renewals, thus giving them a steady and assured income. 


APPLY at once before your county is given 


out to some one else. Address, 
























in Illinois is - making $9 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
537 Pearl St., Ne ¥e 


Beautiful BA Ss 
By using French LAWN Grass Seed, just impor ed; also 
reliable “Garden SEEDS. New Illustrated Catalogue of 
200 Farm and Garden Implements, with Price-list of 
Seeds, etc. ; mailed on receipt of 10 cents. A. B. COHU, 
197 Water Stre et, N. Y., one door from Fulton Street. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu OFFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on.them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C,. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 








tractive and valuable publicat ons, our elegant premium SEND us 35 cents currency, and receive by 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- GOL return mail, 25 cents gold coin; 50 cents gold, 
scribers. Address, AGENCY DEPARTMENT, Frank Leslie’s | 65 ney. Address, Ciry Noveity Co,, 427 


hington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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LARD OILS. 


F. S. ‘PEASE, 
MANUFACTURER OF OIL, 


65 & 67 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHIRTS 


JW.JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NY. 
Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


aa” 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘ guaranteed to fit.” 

B@y- Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

4a Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement. 








‘The parties will do all they claim.’«¥. ¥ Weekly Sun,Jan.12,1876, 


for particulars, C, 
mited,69 Duane st. 





ever offered.’-Chi, WeeklyInter-Ocean 
‘The Groceries are the beat.’—N. Y. WitnessJan.13,1876. 


GENUINE 


VICHY 


Bottled under the supervision of the French Government. 
HAUTERIVE, 


NAMES OF THE SP ies CELESTINS 











GRANDE GRILL E, 
HOPITAL. 





_FRANK _LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








For Dyspepsia, Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, Diseases of the 


Liver, Kidneys and Bladder. 


CAUTION. 
To avoid counterfeits and imitations, require that the 
capsule bears the name of one of the above-named Springs, 


and also the year of the bottling. Can be drank at table, 


alone or with wine or spirits. 
For sale by all leading retail Grocers and Druggists, and 
to the trade only by the Sole Agents, 
BOUCHE FILS & CO., 
No. 37 Beaver Street, New York. 











“WHAT WON’T 





| Moot! ! 
| Ht Wal \ | 





























| 


THEY STEAL*’ 


Puzziep Inesriate—“Is ’Lyssish Grant here?” 


Watrer—“‘No, sir !” 


InesriatE—“ Any of his Shectarics, then ?” 
member of the Government is in the hotel, sir: 
InesriatTe—* Then who in thunder has stole my keyhole ?” 


Waiter—“*No 





SPRING IMPORTATION 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now prepared io exhibit full and varied lines of all 
the choice 


NOVELTIES 


French & English Dress Goods, 


BLACK AND COLORED PLAIN AND DAMASSE 
GRENADINES, 
All Silk and Silk and Wool. 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, 
CRETONNES, 


PLAIN, PLAID AND STRIPED FOULARD CAMBRICS, 


ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, FRENCH BATISTE. 


LACES, 


EMBROIDERIES, SETS AND HANDERCHIEFS. 





Black Silks, 


PLAIN COLORED FAILLES, 


LOUISINES AND FOULARDS, 


FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 
BASKET, STRIPED AND DAMASSE SILKS, FOR 
OVERDRESSES, Etc. 


CLOTHS, 


CASSIMERES, SUITINGS, TROWSERINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, WATERPROOFINGS, 








Etc. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


FOR DEEP AND LIGHT BLACK. 


HOSIERY, 


GLOVES, FANCY TIES, CRAVATS, HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SCARFS, SILK SHOULDERETTES, Etc. 
Family and Household Linens, 


Foreign and Domestic White Goods, 


Flannels, Quilts, etc. 


Ladies’, 8” 2 


FURNISHING DEP’T, 


Misses’ and Children’s 


Replete with every article, READY-MADE or to ORDER, 


at short notice. 


Infants’ Outfits, 


and Wedding Trousseaux 


A SPECIALTY. 


CARRIAGE PARASOLETTES, 
STEEPLE-TOP PARASOLS, 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
Of FRENCH, ENGLISH & AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 
N. B.—MOUNTING LACE COVERS to order at short 


notice. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 








Paris Novelties in 


SPRING COSTUMES. 


RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES, 


MANTLES, CARRIAGE-WRAPS, Etc., Etc., 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


__ Broadway, corner !9th Street. 





CENTENNIAL ;. 


of price, Address, 8, L., P. 0. Box 4121, N. Y. 


SLEEVE BUTTONS, 25 cents per 
Sent postpaid upon receipt 








MODEL, PRESS 


and do r Re -4 rayp Printing. 


to $36. 

BEST IN THE WORLD 

For Business Men -« 
and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent od Oe for pA er need illus- 
trated atalogue and 
Price Liat," entitled, “ 
i Print.” . Davenapar & 
* Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Type 
ne and Printing Material, 434 & 436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. KRUTINA 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT 
STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 


--Eastlake Style-=- 










ow to 





Greatly Reduced Prices 


WAREROOMS anp MANUFACTORY, 


96 & 98 East Houston St, N. Y. 





Eight beautiful ever-bloom-; 
ing Monthly Roses, pot-grown, 
sent safely by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1 

Twenty-five varieties choice 
Flower Seeds sent, post- paid, 
for $1. 

Your choice of seventeen col- 
lections of Bedding Plants sent 
for $1. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of 
Seeds and Plants will be sent 
free to all who apply. Address, 


Benj. A. Elliott & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROSES 
SEEDS 
PLANTS 








This beautiful Mantel Ornament, called 

LOVEJOY’S IMPROVED METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSE, will always indi- 
cate the changes in the weather, and 
also show the heat of the room. They 
are useful to the Scholar, Merchant, 
Mechanic and Farmer, their wives ani 
everybody. Price only $1.50 (One- 
Fifty). Sent, carefully packed and pre- 
paid to any ‘part of the United States 
upon receipt of price, by ALvan L. 
= LovesJoy, Manufacturer, 393 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Beware of worthless imitations without 
the full name, ‘‘ Lovejoy’s Improved Metallic Weather 
House” on the back. 
















$3. * Best” Press. 

Printing. Office and Press 
nly $4.50. 

A stamp for catalogue. Postal cards 

not noticed. W. C. Evans, Inv’r 

and Mt’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 














4876. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower 


1876, 


Novelties, and every 
Send 


and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
GARDEN REQUISITE, Beautifully illustrated. 
two 3-cent stamps for postage. 

HENRY A. DREER, 


| 


Hot Sprin 





714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 
FURRIERS, 


LATE 502-504 BROADWAY, 
HAVE REMOVED 


TO 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue. 


(BROADWAY AND 23d ST.) 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 














SH. STITT & CO., 


Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARUIINGTVON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 


The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts. 











Grand beyond comparison, Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
toDenver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 


(Aries 3 » 1876. 

100 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, etc., for..... $10 
50 do. do. do. Actes 5 
100 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus...............+. q 
5 Assorted Lilies, including Auratum.......... 1 
10 Double Tuberoses, started..............0065 1 
10 Choice Dahlias, in 10 sorts..........eseseceee 1 


The above named collections sent by express upon re- 
ceipt of price (or C.0.D,) by 


C. L. ALLEN, 


Queens, N. 7, 


) Papers s Reliable Flower Seeds for $1. 
W. S. ALLEN, Queens, N. Y,. 












POPE'S 
Rifle Air=Pistol. 

Recommended by Captain BoGaRpvs, 
Champion Wing Shot of America. No 
sportsman should be without it. $5. 


Pore Mre. Co., 45 High St., Boston. 


CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE OR PAIN, and posi- 

A Farm of Your Own. 
The Best Remedy for Hard Times ! 


tively guaranteed, by Pror. 
J. M. Comins, M. D., 345 Lex- 
Free Homesteads 
AND THE 


ington Avenue, New York. 
Book sent free. 
Best and Cheapest Railroad Land 
Are on the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
IN 


Nebraska. 
SECURE A HOME NOW. 


Full information sent FREE to all parts of the world 
Address, oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


E.D.Bassford 


—— Institute NY. 


HOUSEFURNISHING, 
HARDWARE, 
CHINA, GLASS, 
CROCKERY AND 
SILVERWARE, 
CUTLERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
ETC., ETC. 























Great Bargains in first-class goods. Inclose stamp for 
new Illustrated Catalogue (just published) and price-list. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
_ CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 











Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 


TIELOMSON’S 


World-Renowned Patent 


EACH EIGHT 
CORSET GRADES 
Stamped ot 

** THOMSON,”’ FINISH, 
with and 
TRADE- EACH A 
MARK PERFECT 
A CROWN, FIT. 





They give entire satisfaction. Every lady who has 
worn them recommends them. Be sure to get the genuine. 


A NOVELTY —THOMSON’S PATENT 
FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastenings do 
not abrade the dress. For sale by first- ye eg eve- 
rywhere. THOMSON, LANGDON O.,N.Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees } ay the U. S. 


HE MANIPULATOR strengthens every 

fibre, removes local inflammation and obstructions, 

cures Paralysis, Deformities and Helplessness in genera). 
Address, WOOD & CO., 17 East 58th Street, N. Y. 


PiCELSion “* Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


2, Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
rger sizes for larger work. 

’ Business Men do their printing and advertis- 

ing, nye money and increase leasure and 


in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tin Boy 
& es sseS REL of 


ha it fi d 
ating Send two stam) 
Printing- Press Gauge Pins. 20c. a set. Sold by dealers. 
MEGILL, Mf'r, 21 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


romenr .,to the Manufacturers, 
—_—— so 1) 8 
ran 



















Me oo. Meriden, Oonn, 








AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm 
less and amusing toy. Shoots 40 
feet. Lots of Fun. Sentby mailon 
receiptof 25cts. Address O. A. 
MURPHY, 65 Fulton 8t. N.Y 












Is from St 


gs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line 


uis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 


PwPUUGUOMAN SERB EPIN Ge CARS 
To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 


A. W. SOPER, General eupertnen ndent 


W. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ..,ourm, Freres Claret wines. 


65 Broap St., New Yorg. 








